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A reader of the Catholic Digest a 
wrote a letter that brought about 
a new marriage, a new family, new joy 


JOY IN A HOUSE AY 
ARNT 


25 YEARS OF CATHOLIC DIGEST 


To look backward through its pages 
is to hold a mirror to the times 


WAS LONG ISLAND A BARGAIN? 


The price included 
“one large black dog” 


‘GOING MY WAY’ IN ROME 


An Italian priest imitates 
the Bine Prennbis me asein 
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A gift to be rev- 
ered. Give this 
sculptured Ro- 
sary. A posses- 
sion to be treas- 


$6.95 


Extra Added Gift to You! 
With every Sculptured Ro- 
sary we will send a Prayer by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
(Indulgence of seven years 
for each recital. Plenary in- 
dulgence for daily recital 
during an entire month). 


Included at No Extra Cost: 


1, Illustrated Rosary Prayer 
Book, contains extensive 
woodcut illustrations and 
text of the Holy Rosary. 
Also shown are 100 in- 
vocations . . . Beautifully 
Bound and Printed. Im- 
primatur, Francis Cardinal] 
Spellman. 

2. Matching Pouch in Cardi- 
nal Red, Blue or Black 
to carry your Sculptured 
Rosary. 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica della 
Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each bead is 
exceptional in its unique portrayal of the MYSTERIES 
OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE LITANY OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture portrayal 
on the reverse side. 


The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS... THE HOLY 
DOOR. .. THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES ... THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Handsomely carved CRUCIFIX and Pocketed Cénterpiece 
actually holds earth from the CATACOMB OF 
ST. CALIXTUS. 


All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would be 
grateful to have. 





ROSARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 103 
1225 Broadway, New York City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me_____.SCULPTURED ROSARY‘(S) 
at $6.95 each. 
(We will be J aw rome to ship directly to any address 
ghoice Po your gift card) 


_ DE Pot ue ( ) Black 
yI Sites fa, check or money order. 























“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was something wrong with my nerves? 

‘To my relief, the doctor didn’t think so. He asked if 
I’d been sleeping well. I hacdn’t. Then he asked if I’d 
been drinking lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people 
can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to Postum, the 
doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t make you 
nervous or keep you awake. 

‘My grandchildren certainly noticed the change! 
When you sleep well, when you’re not on edge, you have 
lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum. You will be too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 





Joy in a House se 5 Joseph B. Connors 
Sequel to a tragedy 


Bread Line: 1961 T. J. McInerney 
The first corporal work of mercy on W. 31st St. 
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Letters From the Law Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Delaware police tell parents how their children are behaving 


VOLUME 26 


Laboratory in a Cloister Jubilee 
Physically handicapped nuns speed the detection of cancer 


San Antonio: Mother City of Texas _. Raymond Holbrook 
The Grand Old Lady doesn’t always stick to her knitting 


Had Enough Westerns on TV? St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Try Northerns, Easterns, and Southerns 
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The 25 Years of The Catholic Digest Maurice Murray 49 


To look backward through its pages is to hold a mirror to the times 
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My Little Foxes Peggy Mowery Gross 62 


Two orphans of the woods find a foster family 
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The Tongue of Tomorrow Washington Post 68 
Will the world language be Bad English? 


Mr. Gardener’s Bargain _ Daniel D. Donovan 74 
He bought Long Island for a low, low price 


Lady With a Baton View 78 


Carmen Campori wins acclaim in a traditionally male world 


Auto Engine Coming Up - _.. Wall Street Journal 84 


It won’t care what you use for fuel 


Wheels for Our Lady Tom Langan 87 


Volunteers speed handicapped pilgrims on their way 


Great Books Program, Junior Grade _...... Family Digest 92 
Louisville asks the superior student to do a superior job 


My Son, Tom Dooley (II) - Redbook 


A mother’s memories of the young founder of Medico 


What’s in a Nickname? - New York Times Magazine 
It establishes familiarity, and sometimes what familiarity breeds 


(Continued on page 4) 
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she knows 
only hardship 


Nguyen Thi Len, Vietnamese, age 8. Father dead, T.B. 
Mother also TB. Cannot work. Three other children. 
Eldest also suffering TB. Younger children cannot 
afford school. Family in debt. Live in hut. Two beds 
only furniture. Child beautiful, undernourished. 
Needs help immediately. 


You or your group can become a Foster Parent of a needy 
child. You will be sent the case history and photo of your 
“adopted” child and letters from the child himself. Correspond- 
ence is translated by Plan. The child knows who you are. At 
once he is touched by love and a sense of belonging. Your 
pledge provides new clothing, blankets, food packages, educa- 
tion and medical care, as well as a cash grant of $8.00 every 
month. Each child receives full measure of material aid from 
your contribution. Distribution of goods is supervised by Plan 
staff and is insured against loss in every country where Plan 
operates. Help in the responsible way. “Adopt” a child through 
Foster Parents’ Plan. Let some child love you. 


Plan is non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government- 
approved independent relief organization, registered under NO. 
VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the United States Government and filed with the National 
Information Bureau in New York City. We eagerly offer our 
financial statement on request because we are so proud of the 
handling of our funds. Plan helps children in France, Italy, 
Greece, South Korea, Vietnam, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

© 1961 FPP, re 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. - - 1937 


PARTIAL LIST of SPONSORS and FOSTER PARENTS 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. CD-11-61 

352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

In. Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 

A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more. If 
possible, sex __ age nationality_. Bik a eee 
1 will pay $15 @ month for one “year or more ($180 per year). Payment will be 
monthly (_ ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ) yearly 3 

I enclose herewith my first payment $__. oes 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help. a child “by contributing $ 





Name 
Address. Sn Ciao Bn AE Bo ER OE ee aE ot Taran bitnt ay eis ae oS 
City _.. Bens 2 ee : , ... Zone_....... State. 


Contributions are Income Tax deductible. 
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A lively quartet of brothers and sisters is the new TV sensation 
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An amazing showman purveyed gilded corn there 


Lincoln, the Lady, and Thanksgiving _. Reinhard H. Luthin 123 


Together they made the Pilgrims’ feast a national holiday 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church? 
J. D. Conway 128 
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Why the Bible stands alone among all books 
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Cover painting by Don Lynch (See page 122) 
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A new wine classic is born: 


Chateau La Salle 


by The Christian Brothers 


A refreshingly light wine—soft 
and blond, with a touch of natural 
sweetness. Chateau La Salle won 
nine gold medals at the official 
California wine judgings.* Serve 
well chilled at cocktail hour, with 


dessert, or whenever friends drop 
in for a friendly visit. 

Patience is the precious element 
in every bottle of The Christian 
Brothers Wines. 


*Sacramento State Fair; Los Angeles County Fair. 


A naturally sweet light wine from California. Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, 
makers of fine wines, sparkling wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distrs: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., N.Y.,N.Y. 





Rebel army floods through gates into fortress trap. 


Behind the scenes: 


THE MAKING OF A BIBLICAL SPECTACLE 


What does it take to make an epic 


like MGm’s forthcoming King of 
Kings? If you asked producer Sam- 
muel Bronston, he would probably 
say, “Money.” Eight million, five 
hundred thousand dollars, to be ex- 
act, were poured into the two-hour, 
45-minute, 70-millimeter Super-Tech- 
nirama Technicolor spectacle. 

If you asked director Nicholas Ray 
he might well answer, “Talent.” The 


King of Kings cast represents a cata- 
logue of international notables. In- 
cluded are Ireland’s Siobhan McKen- 
na as the Blessed Virgin; Hollywood’s 
Jeffrey Hunter as Our Lord and Rob- 
ert Ryan as John the Baptist; Aus- 
tralia’s Ron Randell as the Centurion 
Lucius. 

Jose Antonia, a young Spanish ac- 
tor, won the role of Young John six 
months before the picture went into 





production; Sweden’s Viveca Lindfors 
is Claudia; American Rip Torn plays 
Judas; Amsterdam-born Barry Reem- 
ans, James; Madrid’s Ruben Reje, 
Matthew; Argentine’s Milo Quesad, 
Simon, to name but a few. 

But it would probably be the ward- 
robe and prop men who could give 
the most enlightening views on what 
goes into the creation of a film spec- 
tacle. 

Two of Madrid’s largest studios 
had to be used for the enormous col- 
lection of costumes needed for the 
film. Eric Seelig, costume supervisor, 
began his preliminary work on cos- 
tuming more than a year before the 
cameras turned. More than 200 cos- 
tume sketches were made; another 
entire year was devoted to the manu- 
facture and purchase of fabrics for 
the costumes. The markets of Paris, 
London, and Morocco were scoured 
for rare silks, brocades, and hand- 
woven woolens typical of the period 
of early Judea. 

In all, more than 3,000 costumes 
were made, including a group of 68 
specially from Paris, bejeweled and 
brocaded. More than 4,000 pairs of 
especially designed sandals were cre- 
ated by Spain’s leading theatrical 
bootmaker. A very special problem 
were the 1,500 costumes for the 
Roman troops, which involved hand- 
tooled metal and leather breastplates 
and leggings. Commented Mr. Seelig, 
“Nothing was rented; everything was 
made especially for the film.” 

The largest group of stunt men 
ever assembled for a motion picture 
in Spain was assembled under Terry 
York and Rank Howard, British 
stunt directors. For a battle sequence 
at Antonio fortress featuring a troupe 
of 1,500, they trained 60 special stunt 





none 


WATCH 


A Great Christmas Gift $695" 


Wear as a necklace or belt. Gold 


color case with removable chain. 
*Plus Tax 


DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 





experts. One feat was the mastery of 
a giant 12-foot crossbow capable of 
impaling ten victims at a time. 

To Charles Parker, noted English 
make-up director, fell the biggest as- 
signment of his career. “King of Kings 
had the largest cast of Biblical char- 
acters ever assembled,” he says, “and 
nearly every one of them needed a 
beard and a wig every morning!” His 
most difficult task was the reproduc- 
tion of the head of St. John the Bap- 
tist for a key scene. His success in 
this assignment was best illustrated 
by the fact that he was detained at 


customs by Madrid officials who 


couldn’t believe the plastic model he 
carried was not real. 

King of Kings required a musical 
background longer than a complete 
opera, created especially for it by Dr. 


Miklos Rozsa, versatile Hungarian- 
born composer and conductor. Dr. 
Rozsa, who last year won his third 
Academy award for his original score 
of Ben Hur, went to the best possible 
source for his inspiration. “Some 60 
years ago a German musical scholar 


“King of Kings” research suggested 
Last Supper table might have been 
Y-shaped. 


made a collection of Hebrew music 
as it was played by the Jews of 
Yemen, who lived in almost total 
segregation for nearly 2,000 years,” 
Rozsa says. “Their music and the in- 
struments they used were very simi- 
lar to those of ancient Judea.” For 
some sequences Dr. Rozsa recorded 
his compositions with Spanish Na- 
tional symphony musicians, using a 
variety of reeds, flutes, and percus- 
sion instruments, including the an- 
cient Jewish instrument, the sistrum. 

To veteran film wrangler Dick 
Webb of Oklahoma fell the unique 
assignment of supervising the 3,000 
horses, oxen, camels, and other live- 
stock used in the film. In the rocky 
hills of Manzanares, Spain, he trained 
horses to take special falls and jumps 
for battle sequences. A herd of 18 
camels, imported from Africa and the 
Canary Islands, won no praise from 
Webb. “Even in the desert, I’d rath- 
er walk,” he said. “Camels are plain 
stupid. If it wasn’t for the Bible, I'd 
never believe a wise man ever rode 
one.” 

In battle sequences, 2,500 Spanish 
extras were used to portray both 
Roman soldiers and rebel Judeans. 
For twelve days, the extras contin- 
ued daily hand-to-hand combat until 
the battle was filmed satisfactorily. 

Actors portraying the 12 Apostles 
represented five different nations and 
a variety of educational and religious 
backgrounds. To help them learn 
more about the men they were to 
portray, they held weekly classes with 
Father Antonio, a Carmelite priest 
of the University of Madrid. Father 
Antonio, speaking only Spanish and 
Portuguese, added still another lan- 





guage to the international group but 
brought them a rich store of informa- 
tion, including his personal study of 
the Apostles, based on two years re- 
search into 3rd-century manuscripts. 

Incidentally, the Legion of Decency 
has separately classified the film, 
acknowledging its inspirational intent 
but pointing out that the poetic 
license taken in the development of 
the story renders it theologically, 
historically, and scripturally inaccur- 
ate in some instances. 

A month of preparation and 21 
days of actual shooting went into the 
Sermon on the Mount, largest action 
scene ever filmed in Spain. Director 
Ray and his crew drove 500 miles 
through the Spanish countryside 
searching for the right location. Fi- 
nally, they chose a site in the gentle 
rolling hills near Venta de Frescuela, 
southeast of Madrid. The 7,000 ex- 
tras were recruited in groups of 150 
to 350 in 24 nearby villages. Buses 
picked them up each morning at six 
in time for costuming and make-up. 
Some 24 section leaders gave acting 
directions to their individual units 
on the hillsides. Although none of 
the Spanish peasants had worked in 
motion pictures before, the group 
performance was flawless. On the day 
of Jeffrey Hunter’s first appearance 
as Christ on the mountainside, many 
of the women wept and blessed them- 
selves as he walked past them. 

Authenticity was a keyword for 
the film. 

“One day I came to work and 
found an army of workers shoving 
something gigantic through the stu- 
dio gates,” recalls Director Ray. “It 
turned out to be a 4,000-pound rock. 
It could have been made of plaster, 
but the script called for a rock. In 
Spain, a rock ts a rock.” 








“ .. quite up to professional 
standards... capable of 
producing superb tapes...” 
— High Fidelity Magazine 


Rated “A” by one of the two 
major independent consumer 
testing organizations. 


is more than just a fine 
hi-fi stereo tape recorder 


7 FOR EXAMPLE... 
He uses the Continental 
‘300’ at its SLOW speed 
for his sermons 


3 SPEEDS FOR VERSATILITY 

...each speed providing a degree of fidelity 
that other recorders can equal only at their 
next higher speed! SLOW: 1% inches per 
second—AM radio quality for excellent speech 
recordings and popular music, with maximum 
tape economy. MEDIUM: 3% inches per sec- 
ond—for critical speech recording and high 
fidelity music reproduction. FAST: 7% inches 
per second for professional high fidelity results. 
4 TRACKS FOR ECONOMY 

The ‘300’ lets you make double use of your tape 
in stereo playback, and monophonic recording 
and playback. 

The ‘300’ comes complete with power amplifier, 
recording and playback preamplifier, Norelco 
wide-range loudspeaker and high fidelity 
dynamic microphone. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
High Fidelity Products Div., 1MM11 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 





TELEVISION 


The answer to some of the criti- 
cisms leveled at TV would seem to 
be found in the nation’s “4th net- 
work,” the more than 50 noncommer- 
cial TV stations affiliated with the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio center. 

Gone are the days when funds for 
educational TV permitted only mur- 
ky films or a professor lecturing in 
front of a bedraggled drape. Now 
starting their 8th year, educational 
programs often top commercial pro- 
grams in scope, richness, and impact. 
Serving every large city in the coun- 
try (except New York, Los Angeles, 
Washington, and Cleveland) educa- 
tional stations offer such treats as a 
tour of Kenya or a visit with com- 
poser Richard Rodgers as he recalls 
creating musical comedies. 

This fall, viewers will see such pro- 
grams as: 

A series of full-length concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

A number of enlightening discus- 
sion programs, including Prospects of 
Mankind, with such guests as Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Governor Rockefeller, 
and economist Barbara Ward. Heri- 
tage Edward Steichen will review the 
distinguished photographer’s _ tech- 
nique and philosophy. On other pro- 
grams young dramatists will talk 
about themselv es and their work, ap- 
praise a performance of a scene from 
one of their current plays. 

N.E.T. Drama Festival will feature 
go-minute and two-hour productions 
of works by Ibsen, Gorky, Shake- 
speare, Goldsmith, and others. One 
production will be a Moliere play 
done by the Comedie Francais. 

An Age of Kings will bring to the 


TV screen presentations of eight 
Shakespeare plays. The films, pro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting 
Co., were hailed by critics in New 
York and Washington, where they 
were seen last winter. 

The 4th network does not neglect 
young viewers either. What’s New, a 
five-day-a-week series of programs 
for children, ranges from what the 
cowboy’s real West is like to how to 
perform simple experiments with elec- 
tricity or how to care for an injured 

ret. 

Thanks to a unique and provoca- 
tive TV program, some 2 million ele- 
mentary-school youngsters are learn- 
ing French this year. Parlons Fran- 
cais is the first in-school TV course 
ever to be offered on a national basis. 
Shown initially on an experimental 
basis three years ago in Boston, the 


Father Norman J. O'Connor, C.S.P., 
chaplain at Boston university, well 
known to educational TV, talking 
with guest George Shearing (seated) 
and producer David Davis. 





Mme. Anne Slack, TV French teach- 
er, greets perky puppet Cliquot. 
series has now been accepted in 43 

areas in the U.S. and Canada. 

Basic instruction in Parlons Fran- 
cais 1s provided by Mme. Anne Slack, 
a native of France who pioneered in 
this field for six years as a TV 
French teacher in Schenectady. Mme. 
Slack uses the “audio-lingual” meth- 
od of instruction, avoiding the use 
of the written word in the early 
stages so that her pupils will learn 
to think in French. 

Puppets created by the noted pup- 
peteers Bill and Cora Baird especial- 
ly for the series are used when basic 
dialogue situations must be repeated 
several times, conditions under which 
the attention of young pupils might 
normally wane. 

Another interesting feature of Par- 
lons Francais is the use of vignettes, 
filmed on location in France. Thus 
youngsters—mostly 2nd and 3rd 
graders—see and hear native French- 
men in day-to-day situations, giving 
them added insight into the culture 
of the country. 





Secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof ¢« Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 











Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





The Search for St. Therese 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


melite writer Father Peter 

Thomas Rohrbach is an ex- 
cellent one, much needed. I felt 
after reading it that I completely 
understood St. Thérése for the 
first time. 

You see, the Little Flower was 
canonized in a veritable “hurri- 
cane of glory,” as Pius XI said. 

“Yet in spite of the universal 
acclaim,” Father Rohrbach points 
out, “about 40 years ago some 
questions were raised that per- 
haps the story was not as sweet 
and charming as we had first 
imagined.” 

Having discussed the problem, 
the resources, and his method, 
Father Rohrbach proceeds to the 
examination of the young saint’s 
life, sifting every fact that could 
possibly bring us insights into the 
personality and _ simple-seeming 
sanctity of Thérése. Much new 
material has been unearthed; 
this in itself is significant, but 
more important still is the cool, 
objective, and dispassionate man- 
ner in which the author marshals 


§ ke book by the noted Car- 


the complete evidence without 
losing for a moment his warm 
common sense or his charm. 

The high point of the book for 
me was centered in the discussion 
of the autobiography of the 
saint, and the curious circum- 
stances that surrounded its com- 
position and first emergence. Here, 
in his shrewd understanding of 
the personalities and facts in- 
volved, Father Rohrbach is at 
his brilliant best, and he is 
equally perceptive in his discus- 
sion of the numerous pictures of 
St. Thérése, both those which 
were untouched and those re- 
touched and brought into line 
with the saccharine piety that at 
the time prevailed in some 
French circles. 

The Search for Si. Thérése is 
an illustrated volume published 
by Hanover House, New York 
City, at $3.95 (but only $2.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, 
CDi11, 100 6th Ave., New York 
City 13. 








: People 
No Personal Medical 60 to 80 


Exam Required* can apply for 
life insurance 
now! 





Mail the coupon for full information 
on old line legal reserve insurance, 


INo One Will Call On You At Any Time 


If you are under 80, you can still apply for the 
NO MEDICAL Old American Golden Eagle policy—the same 
EXAM REQUIRED kind of policy you would buy from an agent. 
For Old American believes that people in the 
older age groups need and deserve insurance 
coverage just as much as anyone else. Let us tell 
You are not required to go to a doctor _ you how to add an extra $1000 worth of life 
page. Byrd on py ya pa ig apne: 3, insurance to your present program —to help take 
care of final expenses without burdening your 
Because the company does require that you family. Once the policy is issued, you may continue 


be in good health, it reserves the right to : ; 
verify the information you furnish on your to Carry iC the. rest of your life. 


Statement of Health when a claim is filed. We Will Explain How to Apply to Put Policy 
This should be no problem if you are in good Into Effect For First Month For Only $1 .00. 


health and answer the questions completely. : ° ene ‘ 
din Gnidia abveie sonnt- eta af Reubirhae Just mail the coupon right away, giving year of birth. 


do not require the medical exomination as a No obligation. NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU! 
matter of convenience to you. Simply fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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Joy in a House 


By Joseph B. Connors 


RDINARILY, Father Peter 
Coleman prefers not to 
give speeches at wed- 
s—</ ding breakfasts. He 
made an exception last Aug. 5 
after he had officiated at a mar- 
riage in the beautiful new Church 
of the Sacred Heart at Hayfieid, 
Minn., where he is pastor. It was 
the laa marriage to be cele- 
brated in the church—but that 
wasn’t why Father Coleman 
broke his rule. 

He did so because of the aston- 
ishing circumstances that had led 
to the marriage of James Zim- 
merman, a 37-year-old widower 
who lost his wife and six children 
in a cCar-train crash two years 
ago, and Vivian Kraus, a 30- 
year-old widow with the same 
number of children the groom 
had lost: six. 

Father Coleman reminded the 
guests that this bride and groom 
probably understood the full 
meaning of the marriage vows 
more profoundly than most hus- 
bands and wives ever do. And he 
dwelt upon the words of Christ 


A reader of Tue Catuoric Di- 

GEST wrote a letter that brought 

about a marriage between two 

persons who had known profound 
tragedy 


at the Last Supper: “You will 
weep and lament, while the world 
rejoices. You will be plunged in 
sorrow, but your sorrow will be 
turned to joy.” 

From a stormy night of sorrow 
to a tranquil dawn of joy: that is 
the theme of Jim and Vivian’s 
story. 

In this strange and wonderful 
drama the supporting roles have 
been played by a young newspa- 
perman on his first big story; the 
editors of Tur Catuoric DicEsT; 
a Sacramento, Calif., mother who 
read a magazine article and wrote 
a letter; and a good pastor who 
handled a delicate matter with 
great wisdom and understanding. 


Tue story began in shattering 
tragedy on the morning of Fri- 
day, Sept. 11, 1959. Mrs. Irene 
Zimmerman drove the four old- 
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est Zimmerman children (Kathy, 
twelve; Mike, ten; Connie, nine; 
and Barbara, seven) from their 
farm east of Waseca, Minn., to 
Sacred Heart parochial school in 
town. The two youngest children 
(Jimmy, six, and Jan, two) went 
along for the ride. 

A freight train smashed into 
the car a half-block from the 
school. Mrs. Zimmerman and all 
the children were killed. 

Jim, Irene’s husband, bore that 
sledgehammer blow with heroic 
strength of soul. He was at Mass 
the morning after the accident. 
Father Martin Olsen, the young 
priest who had administered the 
last rites to Irene and the chil- 
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dren, gripped his hand and said, 
“Jim, the only thing you have 
left now is your faith.” 

“T know that, Father,” Jim re- 
plied softly, “and you needn’t 
worry that I'll ever forget it.” 

In the weeks that followed, 
Jim’s spirit was never crushed. 
Looking back now on that period 
of torment, he says thoughtfully, 
convincingly, “A man is capable 
of a lot if he only makes up his 
mind to it. There never was a 
time when I didn’t think I could 
take more, if I had to.” 

That was true even in the ter- 
rible hours when pitiless thoughts 
drove him forth to seek release in 
furious labor. Once he went out 
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to a nearby patch of woods with 
a chain saw and began cutting 
down trees. He ended by cutting 
down the whole woods. It is an 
oddly uplifting sight, that acre 
or two of stumps, the torn battle- 
ground of a brave man’s victori- 
ous war with grief. 

Even in such hours, his _tor- 
tured thoughts always came to 
rest upon the same reflection: 
“God made me. He gave me my 
family. They were his to take if 
He chose to.’ 

Jim did not let his world fall 
apart. He lived at his farm in the 
spacious frame house where his 
parents and grandparents had 
lived before him. He slept in his 
downstairs bedroom, and ate his 


meals with his parents and his 
two brothers in the smaller, newer 
house a few rods away where his 


parents had moved as_ Jim’s 
family had expanded. 

He was determined that his life 
would never be a life without pur- 
pose. He had always been active 
in community and parish affairs, 
and he now intensified his efforts. 

Eventually, he joined the local 
Toastmasters’ club to get practice 
in speaking before groups. His 
tragedy had brought forcibly be- 
fore the public the fact that paro- 
chial-school children are denied 
free bus transportation in Minne- 
sota. Jim did research on this 
burning issue. He gave talks in 
Southern Minnesota towns, try- 
ing to arouse support for effective 
legislative action. 


“I’m convinced,” he says now, 
“that many people in the state 
simply don’t quite realize that the 

; . ager 
parochial-school kids can’t ride 
the school buses.” 


W ruin a Month of the disas- 
ter, the Minneapolis Tribune sent 
a 26-year-old reporter named 
David Mazie to Waseca to talk 
to Jim and prepare a follow-up 
feature story. 

Mazie had been on the Tribune 
staff only a few weeks. It was 
his first important assignment. 
On a chill October day he walked 
about the farm with Jim, noting 
the empty swing, the silent play- 
houses, the blackboard still cover- 
ed with children’s drawings. 

The concentrated, restrained 
report he wrote was one of the 
finest news features of the year. 


The full pathos of the scene came 


through, but something else came 
through as well. Mazie had been 
powerfully impressed by the 
quiet, thoughtful man who walk- 
ed beside him that autumn day. 

“As far as the material world 
is concerned, [’ve lost every- 
thing,” Jim had told him, “but 
as far as the spiritual is concern- 
ed, I’ve gained considerably.” The 
story conveyed an indelible image 
of a life ennobled through suf- 
fering. 

Among those who admired it 
were the editors of Tue CaTHOLIC 
Dicest. They published a conden- 
sation of it under the title Sorrow 
in a House in the February, 1960, 
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issue. Across the nation (and, as 
overseas editions of the magazine 
picked the article up, across the 
world) men and women were 
stirred by the account of Jim’s 
trial and triumph. 

Hundreds of them sat down 
and wrote to Jim. He received 
letters from nearly every state in 
the Union. A Maltese Jesuit mis- 
sioner in India wrote to tell him 
what an inspiration his story had 
been in a time of discouragement. 
A Franciscan nun in Qhio, a 
gifted wood carver, snatched time 
from a heavy schedule to fashion 
for Jim a set of Stations of the 
Cross, depicting, in each carving, 
Christ as the God of love. 


Mars. wiser pv. HOFFMAN set- 
tled down with her copy of Tue 
Catuotic Dicest in her Sacra- 
mento, Calif., home on the eve- 
ning of March 29, 1960. Sometime 
each month she has been doing 
that for a long time; she and her 
husband have subscribed to the 
magazine since their marriage 12 
years ago. 

Her three children—David, ten; 
Phillip, six; and Jeanmarie, ten 
months—had been tucked away 
for the night. Her husband was 
out playing cards with a few 
friends. 

Mrs. Hoffman read Sorrow in a 
House. She was _ profoundly 
moved by it. After she had dried 
her tears, she read it a second 
time. 

It made her think of another 


person in Minnesota whc_ had 
bravely borne heavy sorrow: her 
niece by marriage, Vivian Hoff- 
man Kraus, seven years her 
junior. Vivian had been left a 
widow at 28, with six little ones 
to care for. 

Her husband, Edward Kraus, 
had died of cancer in July, 1959, 
about six weeks before the Zim- 
merman accident. He and Vivian 
had been married for ten years. 
They had been living on a farm 
near Waltham, Minn., when Ed- 
ward’s illness was discovered in 
September, 1958. The young wid- 
ow and her children now lived 
just west of Hayfield, Minn. 

Mrs. Hoffman felt a sudden, 
inexplicable impulse to write to 
Jim and tell him about Vivian. 

She hesitated. Was she consid- 
ering something utterly rash? 
Never before had she thought of 
writing to someone after reading 
a magazine article. 

She said a few prayers for guid- 
ance. Then she got out the 
family atlas. Except that Waseca 
was in Minnesota, she had no idea 
where the town was located. 

She found that it was barely 
50 miles northwest of Hayfield. 

At that discovery, Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s doubts vanished. She took 
a piece of scratch paper and be- 
gan to write. 

“Dear Mr. Zimmerman, 

I have just finished reading 
your story in the February Catu- 
otic Dicest and it is with a 
heart filled with sympathy that 
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I write to you now... Your wife 
and your little ones, no doubt, 
are with God, enjoying the bliss 
of eternal happiness, and asking 
Him to shower his blessings on 
you in your need. Perhaps it is 
through their intercession that I 
am writing to you now. Who 
knows? God works in strange 
ways.” 

Then she told him about Viv- 
ian; about Edward Kraus and 
his long illness and his death. She 
told him about the children: 
Joan, then eight and a half years 
old; Jimmy, five and a_ half; 
Steve, four; the twins, Ronald and 
Richard, three; and baby Tommy, 
14 months. She said that Vivian 
and Eddie had been a devoted 
couple who, like Irene and Jim, 
had worked hard to build a good 
life for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps, she suggested, Jim 
might like to write to Vivian. In 
the meantime, she assured him, 
she would say nothing about the 
matter to her niece. 

When Bill Hoffman came home 
about midnight, his wife was just 
inserting the typed copy of her 
letter into its envelope. 

“What are you doing up at this 
hour?” he asked. 

She answered seriously, “I’m 
doing God’s work.” 


hue DID NOT answer Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s letter immediately. He had 
read it with amazement and curi- 
osity. It was not unusual for him 


to get a letter suggesting a pos- 
sible mate for a second marriage, 
though every other letter of that 
type had called attention to the 
writer's merits rather than to 
those of another woman. 

What fascinated him was the 
particular combination of quali- 
ties that Mrs. Hoffman had attrib- 
uted to her niece—and, of course, 
the fact that she had the same 
number of children that he had 
lost. 

He had not quite decided what 
he would do with his life, except 
to resolve that it would not be 
wasted. For a time he had won- 
dered if he might have a vocation 
to the Religious life, but had be- 
come convinced that he did not. 
As for remarriage, that was some- 
thing to be considered only if it 
would make his life more pur- 
poseful. 

He sought no refuge from lone- 
liness, as some of the letter writ- 
ers assumed, for he had never 
succumbed to it. “I was no char- 
ter member of the Lonely Hearts 
club,” he says, with a grin. 

The thought grew upon him 
that his real vocation had been 
clear to him from his boyhood; 
that he had realized it, once, in 
marriage and fatherhood. And it 
seemed to him that his superb 
500-acre farm, where his forebears 
had lived and worked, had a kind 
of vocation, too; there could be 
no finer place for a family to 
grow up. 

Months later he would tell Mrs. 
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Hoffman: “I had decided that if 
I should ever think of remarrying, 
there were certain qualities or 
qualifications I would look for in 
a wife. When I read your letter 
I was amazed to find all of them 
listed.” 

Jim did not write to Vivian, 
but the word portrait of the 
young widow and her children 
stayed with him. A few weeks 
later, his pastor, Msgr. John C. 
McShane of Sacred Heart church 
in Waseca, asked him to go over 
to Dodge Center, Minn., to at- 
tend a Legion of Mary conven- 
tion. Dodge Center is ten miles 
north of Hayfield. 

The meeting concluded, Jim got 
into his car, turned onto the coun- 
ty highway, and headed south 
across the April-freshened coun- 
tryside. 

At the edge of Hayfield he 
drove up to the neat white house 
set high on a grassy slope be- 
hind a picket fence. He had not 
figured out what he would say to 
Vivian. “Maybe,” he speculates 
whimsically, “I could’ve said I 
was taking the census.” 

Vivian wasn’t home. She was 
shopping in town. Of all the :f’s 
in a story freely sprinkled with 
them, here was perhaps the most 
interesting if of all. Vivian says 
that if she had been home, their 
friendship might never have 
developed. 

Jim agrees with her. “She prob- 
ably would have thought I was 
crazy, and there would have been 


some awkward small talk, and 
that would have been it.” 

Jim saw the children, though, 
and they saw Jim, and both liked 
what they saw. 

Jim saw six captivating young- 
sters, all with the warm, natural 
friendliness of children who have 
known only love and kindness. 

They saw a big, strong-armed 
man with an easy smile, whose 
eyes grew tender as he looked at 
them. “I always have got along 
well with children,’ Jim says 
simply, but you nove that before 
he tells you. 

Jim drove into town to make 
a few purchases before starting 
home. In the store at which he 
stopped, a young woman was 
shopping: a young woman with 
light brown hair, a gentle smile, 
and that indefinable air of seren- 
ity that some women bring like 
a muted melody into any room 
they enter. 

When she had left, Jim heard 
one clerk ask another clerk, “Who 
was that?” 

“Mrs. Vivian Kraus,” 
reply. 

Jim did not follow her and in- 
troduce himself. He drove back 
home to Waseca, thinking long 
thoughts. And Vivian went home 
to be mystified by her children’s 
account of the big, pleasant 
stranger who had called himself 
a “friend of Mrs. Wilbur Hoff- 
man.” 

A few days later Jim wrote his 
first letter to Mrs. Hoffman. He 


was the 
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told her about his visit to the 
Kraus home, and said that he 
planned to write to Vivian. He 
asked Mrs. Hoffman to write to 
her niece and tell her how he had 
become interested in meeting her 
and her family. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hoffman re- 
ceived a letter from Vivian men- 
tioning the stranger who had 
talked to the children. Mrs. Hoff- 
man clipped the article from THE 
Catuo tic Dicesv. She enclosed it 
and a copy cf her letter to Jim 
and his reply in the letter she 
now wrote to Vivian. 

“The ‘friend of Mrs. Wilbur 
Hoffman’ the children were try- 
ing to tell you about was Mr. 
James Zimmerman from Waseca, 
Minn. No doubt you are wonder- 
ing who he was and why he came. 
I hope you won’t think me med- 
dlesome, but after hearing about 
him, I felt very strongly com- 
pelled to tell him about you.” 

Then, after giving Vivian “time 
out” to read the documents, she 
went on. 

“So you see, dear, I don’t really 
know Jim Zimmerman either, so 
I’m leaving it up to you to judge 
for yourself. However, from the 
article I’d say he sounds like a 
wonderful person. As I read his 
story, I couldn’t help thinking of 
his crushing sorrow and yours, 
too... After some prayers to the 
Holy Ghost, I decided to write, 
and so I did. Perhaps you will 
meet once and decide you have 
little in common, or again you 


might find each other good com- 


panions.” 
Vivian read the letters and the 


article with her mind in a whirl. 
Like everyone in Southern Minne- 
sota, she had heard about the 
Zimmerman tragedy at the time, 
but she knew nothing further 
about Jim. Despite both Jim’s 
and Mrs. Hoffman’s care in 
broaching the possibility of a 
meeting, Vivian was bewildered 
and frightened. 

She knew where she would find 
good counsel. She stuffed the 
article and the letters back into 
the envelope and took them to 
her pastor, Father Peter Coleman. 


“Now, you ser, I was dealing 
here with two very remarkable 
persons,” Father Coleman told 
me, when I asked him about his 
role in the story. He had taken 
time off from the task of hosing 
down the loose crushed rock of 
a new driveway between the rec- 
tory and his new church to step 
into his study and talk with me 
about Vivian and Jim. 

“As for Vivian—well, the sim- 
plest way of explaining this girl 
is just to say that she’s an angel. 
I had come to have the very high- 
est regard for her and her hus- 
band during the agonizing year 
of his illness. He had never been 
concerned about his own suffer- 
ing. His only concern had been 
over Vivian and the children. And 
I had promised him that I would 


keep my eye on them and give 
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Vivian whatever advice she might 
need. 

“T knew that Vivian had never 
considered marrying again—that 
it was, in fact, the furthest thing 
from her mind—but I was not 
so sure that it might not even- 
tually be good for her to consider 
it. It was all very well for her 
to be mother and father to five 
sons and a daughter now while 
they were small, but how would 
it be when they began growing 
up—even for someone as brave 
and capable as she? 

“Still, my greatest concern was 
that if she ever should change her 
opinion about remarriage, any 
prospective husband, in addition 
to being worthy of her, would be 
a man who had known and loved 
children.” 

Father Coleman studied the 
ceiling. 

“So you see,” he went on, 
“when I read those letters Vivian 
brought me, my instant thought 
was, ‘This is the finger of God.’ 

“T didn’t know Jim Zimmer- 
man. I had read the article about 
him in Tue Dicest—had even 
considered writing a note of con- 
solation to him myself, but hadn’t 
quite got around to it. I knew 
what kind of man he must be. 

“T told Vivian that there could 
be no harm in becoming acquaint- 
ed with Jim. They were both 
mature, intelligent persons. Since 
she felt some reluctance about 
corresponding with someone she 
had never met, I offered to call 


Jim up right then and invite him 
to come and talk to me first. 

“T called Jim and said, ‘This 
is Father Coleman at Hayfield. 
I think you know why I’m calling 

ou.’ 

“Yes, Father, I do,’ he said. 

“Well, if you are interested in 
pursuing the matter any further, 
you may come to talk it over 
with me,’ I told him. 

“The evening Jim came, he and 
I had a long talk here in my 
study. I told him all about Viv- 
ian and her family. He was deep- 
ly impressed. Then I said, ‘If 
you'd like to meet her, she’s 
downstairs at a parish meeting 
right now.’ 

“IT went down and got Vivian, 
and that’s how they met. We sat 
and talked, and everything went 
easily, because it was a three- 
way conversation, you see. 

“After that, as they continued 
to see each other, I kept out of 
the matter as much as possible. I 
knew that whatever decision they 
came to would be right. They 
reached their decision to marry 
only after long deliberation and 
many prayers.” 

When Father Coleman had 
finished his narrative, we both 
sat silent for a moment. Then I 
remarked, “It strikes me, Father, 
that for once, at least, in human 
affairs, everyone concerned in a 
complex matter—even when act- 
ing on the spur of the moment 
—has done precisely the right 
thing in precisely the right way.” 
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Father Coleman smiled. “It was 
the hand of God,” he said. “The 


instruments are unimportant.” 


A YEAR went by. As Father Cole- 
man indicated, it was a year of 
deliberation and prayer for Vivian 
and Jim. It also was a time of in- 
creasing happiness. 

“Each letter from Vivian,” Mrs. 
Hoffman says, “was like another 
chapter in a beautiful story.” 

Not until last May did Vivian 
and Jim decide to marry. Maybe 
the decision would have come 
earlier if it had been left to the 
children. 

Jim had been a hit with them 
from the start. Among his various 
merits, they found him to be 
an enthralling storyteller. Before 
starting out to see Vivian and the 
children, he would stop at the 
public library in Waseca and de- 
vour children’s books. He always 
arrived at Hayfield with a mind 
well stocked with absorbing yarns. 
“T don’t know what that librarian 
thought about me,” he reflects. 

They wanted to be married be- 
fore the end of the summer so 
that the three oldest children 
could be enrolled at Sacred Heart 
parochial school in Waseca at the 
beginning of the school year. 
(Sacred Heart parish at Hayfield 
has no parochial school, though 
Franciscan Sisters have started 
catechetical classes there. ) 

Vivian and Jim did not break 
the news to the children until 
June 21, Father’s day. “Time 


drags so for children,” Vivian ex- 
plains. “Since we weren’t to be 
married until August, we thought 
it would be best if the wait were 
not too long for them.” 

The children were delighted. 
Joan, tearful with joy, cried, “This 
is one of the happiest days of my 
life.” 

Not long before the wedding, 
Jimmy told his mother, “I’m sure 
glad Big Jim is going to marry 
us.” The children called Zimmer- 
man “Big Jim” to distinguish him 
from Jimmy. 

On Aug. 5, the feast of Our 
Lady of the Snows, Vivian and 
Jim were married. Joan, in a blue- 
and-white dress, and her five 
brothers, in  navy-blue pants, 
white shirts, and blue bow ties, 
proudly marched down the aisle in 
the procession at what they called 
“our wedding.” 

The matron of honor was the 
lady who had set everything in 
motion, Mrs. Wilbur Hoffman. 


Earty on a Saturday morning, 
two weeks after his wedding, Jim 
Zimmerman stood in the lane be- 
hind his huge barn and swept an 
arm toward the horizon. 

“T didn’t want my life to be 
wasted,” he said. “And I didn’t 
want this to be wasted.” 

It had rained hard in the night. 
Morning sunlight danced in the 
drenched pasture. A fresh breeze 
blew from wet fields, full of late- 
summer smells. It was the kind of 
morning that has called men and 
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boys to the edge of the far woods 
and the rim of the prairie ever 
since farmers fell in love with this 
landscape more than a century 
ago. 

“It’s like a big island, this 
farm,” Jim said. “There’s a lake 
at each end. Out there, adjoining 
my land, are 1,000 acres of public 
hunting land. Over here to the 
left, [I’ve bought 100 acres of 
timber along another lake. 

“T roamed all over this land as 
a boy—often gone all day—and 
nobody ever had to worry about 
me. If I had my life to live over 
again, I’d want to grow up exact- 
ly the same way. 

“You see why I was interested 
in a family with a lot of children 
—especially a lot of boys!” 

We walked back to the house, 
past the heavy-laden apple or- 
chard and the sturdy, well-kept 
farm buildings. From the newly 
painted white playhouse in the 
back yard toddled a German 
short-haired pointer puppy, aquiv- 
er with morning chill and friend- 
liness. 

The children were just starting 
to enjoy the day. {hey had lived 
on a farm once before, and now 
all the enchantment they remem- 
bered was theirs again. Jimmy 
had taken a turn or two around 
the yard on his bicycle, but his 
thoughts were riding more in- 
teresting vehicles. Only yesterday 
Big Jim had held him on his lap 
and let him steer the tractor. 


Steve whipped a fishing rod 


appraisingly in preparation for an 
expedition to the tankful of bull- 
heads near the windmill. The 
twins, Ronnie and Richard, sport- 
ing matching straw ranch hats, 
were quickly preoccupied with the 
puppy. One of them clutched him 
at the ribs and thrust him up for 
closer admiration, as small boys 
always do. 

Little Tommy was not yet wide 
awake, but he had a marvellously 
complicated dream and wanted 
everyone to hear all about it. 

And Joan stood beside her 
mother outside the kitchen door, 
with the same gentle smile upon 
her face, and something, too, of 
that same air of serenity. 

It is good to have seen joy like 
this, I thought. It is good to have 
seen it and felt at the very mo- 
ment how beautiful it is, and not, 
as usually happens, have sensed 
its full glory only when the mo- 
ment is gone. 

It would be good, too, I 
thought, if all those others to 
whom the joy of this house will 
be forever a symbol of the good- 
ness of God could stand here now, 
all together in this blessed sun- 
light, and witness side by side 
this fullness of joy. I thought of 
the young reporter who had come 
here, and the editors who had 
liked his story, and the lady who 
had said a prayer before writing a 
letter, and the good pastor. And 
with that I remembered what the 
pastor had said: “The instruments 
are unimportant.” 
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By T. J. McInerney 


T 7:45 A.M. things are fair- 
ly quiet on W. 31st St., a 
block east of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad terminal in New 
York City. The subways and 
buses have not yet begun to dis- 
gorge the thousands of persons 
who spend their workdays in of- 
fice buildings, hotels, and depart- 
ment stores in the area. Only a 
trickle of commuters emerges 
from the terminal. 
For an hour or more, however, 
a crowd has been gathering in the 
vicinity of the yellow-brick mon- 
astery adjoining the 107-year-old 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi, 
known also as the National 
Shrine of St. Anthony. The 


monastery is home to two dozen 
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Franciscan Fathers and a_half- 
dozen Brothers of the Holy Name 
province. It is a base for friars 
who conduct missions and re- 
treats throughout a wide area. 

Shortly before eight o’clock the 
monastery door opens. A brown- 
robed, sandal-shod Franciscan 
Brother, toting a large basket, 
descends the eight steps to the 
sidewalk. The St. Francis bread 
line, a charitable project dating 
right back to the heart of the 
great depression, is about to go 
into its daily operation. 

By this time the line of appli- 
cants extends far to the east. Men 
in varying stages of down-and- 
out-ism, old men and men who 
just appear to be old, shuffle up 
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in single file to receive their al- 
lotment of four sandwiches, neat- 
ly wrapped in waxed paper. 

Many of them carry the typi- 
cal bundles of the drifter; others 
are unencumbered by anything 
but the clothing they wear. Some 
have crutches or canes. One 
thing they all have in common is 
hunger. 

During the hour that it takes 
to deplete the line, the street has 
become filled with those who 
pass through it to get to their 
jobs. To most of these the bread 
line is an old familiar sight. A 
stranger will sometimes pause, 
wondering for a moment if he has 
been whisked back to depression 
days when such queues were com- 
mon. 

As fast as the packages of sand- 
wiches are dispensed, the supply 
is replenished. By the time the 
last person has been served and 
the patient man in the robe 
and sandals is satisfied that there 
are no stragglers in the offing, 
from 2,000 to 3,000 sandwiches 
will have been given out. From 
500 to 800 needy men (and a few 
women) will have received what 
for most of them will be their 
main meal for the day. 

The sandwiches are made of 
ham, cheese, or bologna. On Fri- 
day the contents are nonmeat. 
On Thanksgiving, Easter, and 
Christmas, roast fowl and roast- 
beef sandwiches are dispensed. 

The Franciscan sponsors of the 
bread line long ago abandoned 


the task of preparing the sand- 
wiches themselves. Through an 
arrangement with a small res- 
taurant owner in the neighbor- 
hood, the sandwiches are deliv- 
ered to the monastery just after 
daybreak each day. 

The bread line has undergone 
some changes since its inception 
more than 30 years ago, but 
there hasn’t been a single day’s 
interruption. It has often been 
necessary for the friar priests and 
Brothers to get out early after 
heavy snowstorms to clear the 
sidewalk. At first, distribution of 
food and clothing took place at 
g a.M. Then it was advanced to 
just before 8 a.m. so that there 
would be less interference with 
pedestrian traffic. 

The day the bread line was 
started, Sept. 26, 1930, only 188 
persons sought aid. As the de- 
pression grew worse, the number 
increased until it was not unusual 
for the line to number 4,000 and 
more. In those days it would ex- 
tend down the long city block to 
6th Ave., north to 32nd St., and 
down that thoroughfare until it 
reached the rear entrance of the 
church. At that time, alms were 
also distributed, and a second line 
was taken care of at four in the 
afternoon. 

Although there have never 
been any instances of disorder, at 
the depth of the depression the 
Police department voluntarily 
furnished a half dozen officers to 
supervise the line and to make 
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certain that there would be no 
interference with traffic. 

For a time the Franciscans dis- 
tributed hot coffee, but the prac- 
tice was discontinued when it was 
observed that too many paper 
cups were discarded on the side- 
walk. The issuance of alms was 
also stopped when it became ap- 
parent that many were using the 
money for purposes other than 
food and lodging. 

Clothing, once given out on a 
no-questions-asked basis, is now 
issued only to those w ho specific- 
ally request it. Shoes are always 
in demand, and during cold 
weather hans are daily requests 
for overcoats and heavy under- 
wear. All garments given out are 
new, 
prices 


purchased at special low 
through friends of the 
Franciscans. 

Annual cost of maintaining the 


bread line is about $120,000. 
With practically no resident par- 
ishioners, the Franciscans depend 
on contributions from transients 


LIFEMANSHIP 


who attend the ten weekday 
Masses, 13 Sunday Masses, and 
the 30 Masses celebrated on holy 
days, as well as the large num- 
bers who attend the various daily 
devotions. 

Bread-line contribution recep- 
tacles are placed at various points 
in the church, and there is one at 
the foot of the monastery stairs 
from which the line starts. The 
latter sometimes produces some- 
thing in the way of a departure 
from the usual assortment of bills 
and coins. One such was an enve- 
lope containing a diamond-and- 
ruby ring, with a note from a 
contributor who identified him- 
self as a member of the Jewish 
religion. 

The person asked that the ring 
be sold and the proceeds used to 
further the work of the bread 
line. That day he had recognized 
a fellow Jew in the line, had stop- 
ped to talk to him, and had 
learned that many others of their 
faith had been its beneficiaries. 


An overworked elementary teacher was serving her class of 2nd-graders their 
mid-morning crackers and milk. She had often warned her tykes about table 
manners, so when seven-year-old Betty deliberately turned over her glass, 
the teacher braced herself for a stiff workout in discipline. 

“Betty, when you spill your milk at home, what does your mother do?” 


she inquired sweetly. 


“T’ll tell you one thing,” the child replied. “She doesn’t stand there lookin’ 


at it! She cleans it up.” 


New Orleans Times-Picayune (11 Oct. ’60). 





HEN DeELawake State po- 

Letters lice stop a speeding car- 
load of teen-agers, only 

the driver may get a ticket but 


fi rom the other young passengers will 
not be allowed to forget that they 


were there. 
t f aw The letter of the law literally 


pursues Delaware teen-agers and 
children who are found in what 
the police regard as a potentially 
dangerous situation. A_ special 
letter is sent to the parents of 
every child who is found hitch- 
hiking, playing truant from school, 
accompanying a reckless driver, 
parking on a lonely road, or even 
playing in the street. 

Col. John P. Ferguson, sup- 
erintendent of the state police, 
says, “The purpose of these let- 
ters is prevention rather than 
punishment. It means that par- 
ents are aware of how their chil- 
dren behave outside the home.” 
Each letter is accompanied by a 
questionnaire for the parent, 
which shows the attitude of par- 
ent and child. According to Col- 

‘ onel Ferguson, 75% of these 

Delaware police let parents documents are returned. Many 
know how their children parents add favorable comments. 
behave outside the home In the last two years, 1,500 
letters have been sent to parents 

: R in Delaware and_ neighborin 

By Muriel Dobbin states. Proof that the ee “te 
Condensed from the attracted attention is found in 
Baltimore “Sunday Sun’’* letters which come from as far 


* Calvert and Centre Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. July 30, 1961. © 1961 by the A. S. Abell Co., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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away as California, Florida, and 
Hawaii. Many ask for informa- 
tion on how to organize such 
program. 

The “letter of the law” plan 
was the idea of Delaware State 
Police Lt. Hugh T. Collins, Jr., 
who has been in the police force 
nearly 18 years. Lieutenant Col- 
lins, who has a family of five, 
was director of the state police- 
sponsored camp for underprivi- 
leged children in Delaware for 
five years, and has always been 
active in the police youth pro- 
gram. 

He explained that one aim of 
his scheme was to re-establish po- 
lice contact with parents. “In the 
old days, if a kid looked like he 


was getting into a little trouble, 
the local policeman would drop 
around and chat with the par- 


ents,” he said. “These letters are 
its modern equivalent. If neces- 
sary, a personal interview may 
follow a letter.” 

Lieutenant Collins pointed out 
that if a teen-ager was in a car 
which was stopped by police, he 
would be unlikely to tell his par- 
ents about it unless he was ac- 
tually arrested. “Now the kids go 
home and tell their parents what 
happened, because they know 
when the trooper says a letter is 
going to be sent to their homes, 
he means it.” 

Some teen-agers tried to inter- 
cept the letters by getting to the 
mailbox before their parents did. 
To prevent this, letters were sent 


in envelopes without the state 
police emblem. Other teen-agers 
gave false names, but this only 
postponed the letters. Police 
would return to the driver in- 
volved, requesting the true names 
of passengers. 

The formal letters from the 
state police are polite but to the 
point. They all end with, “We 
bring this matter to your person- 
al attention mainly because we 
feel that parents or guardians of 
children should be made aware of 
the conduct of their children 
when it its such that it could 
have serious consequences. We 
trust that you will appreciate 
our concern. If we can be of as- 
sistance to you, feel free to con- 
tact our Youth Bureau.” 

The letters are filed only until 
the boy or girl concerned reaches 
18, so that he will not have a po- 
lice record. 

One letter informed a mother 
that her 14-year-old daughter 
had been found with two men 
aged 21 and 25, when their car 
was stopped for a traffic offense. 
It pointed out the great variance 
in age. 

The parents of teen-agers that 
are found parked on a lonely road 
late at night receive a letter stress- 
ing the danger of couples being 
attacked or robbed. 

A ten- year-old boy was found 
playing in the road. The police 
letter read, “We realize you can- 
not always be with your child, 
but at that age he should know 
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better than to expose himself to 
possible injury or death.” 

Most parents approve of the 
letters, said Colonel Ferguson, 
and were willing to state whether 
the child admitted participation, 
what his attitude was, and whe- 
ther the parent felt he was less 
likely to again become involved 
in such potential trouble as a re- 
sult of the police letter. 

Colonel Ferguson recalled one 
case in which a teen-age boy had 
supported police in opposition to 
his father. The boy was found 
hitchhiking, and the father’s re- 
ply to the letter blamed every- 
one except his son. Yet the boy 
wrote to the police, “My father 
understood and knew he _ was 
wrong. I can’t understand why 


he is making a federal case out 


of this.” Colonel Ferguson said 
that the type of letter which of- 
fered excuses was the exception. 
Some parents not only agreed 
with the idea of the letters, but 
added their own comments. The 
father of a boy who was only 
connected with a speeding case 
wrote, “My son was forbidden 
to drive for ten days and I as- 
sured him that any repetition 
would result in his being forbid- 
den to drive for 30 days.” Anoth- 
er reaction was even stronger: 
“My son understands that any 
similar report will result in my 
withdrawing driving privileges.” 
Letters also come from teen- 
agers. A girl in New York re- 
quested information because she 


was giving a speech on why such 
a program should be adopted in 
New York State. A 17-year-old 
boy in Massachusetts wrote, “I 
am very impressed by this 
scheme. If this plan were put into 
action in all the states, a count- 
less number of lives would be 
spared.” 

Letters of comment have come 
to Colonel Ferguson’s office in 
Dover from all over the country. 
An Ohio chief of police requested 
information. A Massachusetts 
minister described the program as 
“one of the most encouraging 
things I have seen in a _ long 
time.” A man in Indiana wrote, 
“As a father of four, I would like 
to see this plan operating nation- 
ally. It might change the minds 
of some parents who are under 
the impression that their off- 
spring can do no wrong.” 

A mother in California wrote, 
“So many lives are lost on the 
highway through foolishness . . . 
please tell me how to set up such 
a plan and I will raise it at my 
PTA meeting.” A letter from a 
man in Connecticut declared, “If 
a parent does not approve of this 
idea, he is lacking in concern for 
his children.” 

Delaware’s Gov. Albert N. 
Carvel said, “This problem of 
juvenile delinquency belongs with 
the family, and these letters 
merely bring the question back 
home. The police are placing re- 
sponsibility where it should be— 
in the heart of the family.” 
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A Community of physically 
handicapped nuns speeds the 
work of early detection of cancer 


By Virginia Marberry 
Condensed from “Jubilee’’* 
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N A CLOISTERED priory on 

a large estate in Devon, 

Pa., a little group of 

nuns operate what they 

call “the world’s smallest cytology 

laboratory.” They are working 

toward the early detection of can- 
cer. 

So far as their methods are con- 
cerned nothing distinguishes the 
Sisters from other cytotechnolog- 
ists (laboratory workers who 
analyze cells under a micro- 
scope). They use the Papanico- 
laou smear technique, standard 
procedure for detecting cancer of 
the cervix. But at Regina Mundi 
priory some of the technicians are 
on crutches or in wheel chairs; 
others have paralyzed arms or 
twisted fingers. All are physically 
handicapped. 

Their Congregation, the Sisters 
of Jesus Crucified, was founded in 
France 30 years ago because at 
the time no Catholic Order would 
admit persons seriously ill or 
handicapped. The Congregation 
now has six priories in Europe. 
Regina Mundi, established in 
1955, is the only one in America. 
Each priory tries to be self-sup- 
porting. At Regina Mundi the 
Sisters’ laboratory work makes 
their Community financially inde- 
pendent. At the same time, the 
nuns are making an important 
contribution to society. 


1961. ©1961, and reprinted with permission, 
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The idea for a cytology labora- 
tory at Devon originated with 
Dr. Edward M. Rehak. Early in 
1959 Dr. Rehak, then a patholo- 
gist at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate hospital, was giv- 
ing his spare time to the Regina 
Mundi men’s guild. He kept try- 
ing to hit upon some kind of lu- 
crative work which could be per- 
formed by handicapped persons 
and at the same time be suitable 
to the monastic life. Various proj- 
ects were proposed and rejected. 
One night, while wondering where 
he was going to find a new cyto- 
logy technician needed at the hos- 
pital, he thought of the Sisters of 
Jesus Crucified. They were dedi- 
cated women; they wanted work. 
They could examine tissue slides 
in their cloister, once they had 
mastered the technique. 

The other members of the guild 
were skeptical at first. Could 
handicapped persons do such deli- 
cate work? But Dr. Rehak con- 
vinced Dr. William E. Delaney, 
and the two doctors persuaded 
the others. 

The first Sister to take the 
necessary course of study was 
Mother Marie Aimée, the: assist- 
ant prioress, who had studied 
nursing in Japan while a patient 
in a hospital there. 

At first, discouragements were 
many; funds were short. Mother 
Aimée had to drive 50 miles ev- 
ery day for six months while at- 
tending courses at the university, 


and Dr. Rehak often found it 


necessary to dip into his own 
salary to help pay for the priory’s 
laboratory equipment. 

Shortly after the laboratory 
opened, in January, 1960, Dr. 
Rehak became chief pathologist 
at St. Agnes hospital. That meant 
his moving to Baltimore, but the 
move has enabled him to provide 
most of the laboratory’s clients, 
starting with ten Baltimore phy- 
sicians. They mail slides to the 
laboratory in tubular containers, 
and the Sisters return them in 
about a week. “Suspicious” slides 
are checked by Dr. Rehak or Dr. 
Delaney (his successor at the 
Pennsylvania Graduate hospital) 
to make sure that the Sisters’ 
diagnosis is correct. 

The rapid processing of slides 
at the priory is of great advan- 
tage in cancer detection. In many 
parts of the U.S. physicians must 
sometimes wait months to get 
routine smears back from a lab- 
oratory. Yet early detection of 
cancerous cells may mean the dif- 
ference between cure and death 
for many women. 

“Cytotechnology offers an im- 
portant breakthrough in the fight 
against cancer,” says Dr. Rehak. 
“But our lack of laboratory work- 
ers makes it less effective than it 
could be.” He points out that 
since there are 30 million women 
over 40 years old in America fa- 
cilities are needed for examining 
at least 30 million slides. In 1960 
about 85,000 men and women 
died who might have been saved 
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if their cancers had been discov- 
ered earlier. But every year 
thousands of slides pile up in 
laboratories because there aren’t 
enough technologists to analyze 
them. 

Cytotechnicians must have pa- 
tience, a willingness to work 
alone, and a concern for precision. 
According to Dr. Rehak, the nuns 
at Devon priory have these 
qualities in abundance. 

“With the Sisters’ record for 
speed alone,” Dr. Rehak said, “I 
was tempted to swamp them with 
slides. But I wanted them to go 
slowly at first. Now they can 
handle more work and are eager 
to get it. It is heartening,” he 
went on, “that these women who 
have suffered so much themselves 
should be offering help not only 
to other sick persons but to doc- 
tors, too. I hope that their little 
lab will serve as a prototype. If 
doctors in other cities would use 
handicapped people for cytology 
work, laboratories could be orga- 
nized to serve regions now de- 
pendent on the mails for cytology 
service.” 

At Regina Mundi the cytology 
experiment has been so successful 
that the nuns are planning to 
make the laboratory the priory’s 
chief work. Mother Aimée_ has 
taught cytology to seven other 
Sisters whose disabilities prevent- 
ed them from working in the 
priory’s print shop. Sister Mary 
Joanna, an oblate and a register- 
ed nurse, has completed the 


course at nearby Temple univer- 
sity, and another Sister is study- 
ing cytology in Philadelphia. 
(Not all the Sisters are eligible 
for the university course; two 
years of college with some credits 
in biology or physiology are re- 
quired. ) 

One afternoon I went with 
Mother Aimée to meet the mem- 
bers of her staff and her cytology 
students. 

Sister Mary Fabian came first, 
in a power-driven wheel chair. 
Pushing aside a muslin curtain 
that serves as a door, she wheeled 
herself past us into the labora- 
tory. Then Sister Mary James ar- 
rived on crutches. She swung her- 
self through the room, talking 
rapidly to Sister Fabian as she 
went. 

While Mother Aimée helped 
Sister Mary James to a seat in a 
chair with a high cushion, Sister 
Fabian came out of the labora- 
tory wheeling a small table with 
an electric microscope firmly 
fixed to its adjustable top. 
By maneuvering her wheel chair 
against the table she was able to 
place it directly in front of Sister 
Mary James. She pushed a foot- 
stool under the table; Mother 
Aimée put Sister James’s feet on 
it, and then, although she has 
only a partial use of three fingers, 
Sister Mary James adroitly plac- 
ed a slide under the microscope. 

She and Sister Fabian were the 
first graduates of Mother Aimée’s 
cytology class. Under her super- 
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vision, they do most of the can- 
cer-screening work. When I ask- 
ed Sister James if she enjoyed 
analyzing cancer cells, she laugh- 
ed as if the question were a joke 
and said, “In the lab I don’t feel 
as if ’'m working at all.” 

Sister Mary Longinus has also 
been trained to use a microscope. 
She is unable to close either hand 
into a fist, but with practice she 
has learned to grasp a slide be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and 
slip it into place. 

Mother Aimée told me _ that 
Sister Longinus draws and paints, 
too, and has designed many of 
the Christmas cards turned out 
in the priory print shop. “If you 


lived with her you’d forget she 


was handicapped,” she said; “yet 
she can neither raise her arms 
nor fasten a button. We have to 
help her put on her habit each 
morning, but she can take it off 
herself by slipping the scapular 
(the wide semicircular linen col- 
lar that fits around the neck and 
shoulders) over a hook and slip- 
ping out from under it.” Sisters 
Fabian, James, and Longinus are 
among the most seriously handi- 
capped of the priory’s 30 resi- 
dents. 

Mother Aimée is also mistress 
of novices. She speaks several 
languages, which makes her unof- 
ficial interpreter for Regina Mun- 
di’s multilingual Community. As 
we waited for another Sister to 
come to the laboratory Mother 
Aimée mentioned that she had 


been a patient for 18 years in 
Japan. During that time she stud- 
ied foreign languages and nursing. 

Except for one of the war 
years, when she helped out after 
air raids, she had no practical 
training, but earned her R.N. on 
the strength of her academic 
studies. She was unable to enter 
any Religious Order in Japan. 
Then she heard about the Sisters 
of Jesus Crucified. “It took me 
three years to become well enough 
to leave the hospital and take a 
plane for France,” she said. Five 
other Japanese have entered the 
Order since, but “many others 
haven’t the money to get to 
France and are still in Japan 
waiting to get into the Congrega- 
tion.’ 

A deep bell sounded periodical- 
ly as we talked. Each ring sum- 
moned a Sister to a_ particular 
task. Mother Aimée would inter- 
rupt our conversation to listen 
and then nod to a Sister who left 
immediately. We had just resum- 
ed our interview when Sister 
Mary Joanna came in. She had 
recently finished the cytology 
course in Philadelphia. For six 
months she had lived in a con- 
vent there, returning to the pri- 
ory only on weekends. Sister Jo- 
anna’s left side is paralyzed, so 
she could not drive in each day, 
like Mother Aimée. 

Sister Joanna had been a nurse 
before being disabled in an auto- 
mobile accident. She now feels 
very much at home in the cytol- 
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ogy laboratory. As an oblate she 
is the communicator between the 
convent and the outside world. 

Finally Dr. Rehak arrived. The 
Sisters clustered around him, 
eagerly asking questions about 
two suspicious slides they had re- 
ported previously. He told them 
that in both cases biopsies had 
confirmed their findings of sus- 
pected cancer. 

The Sisters were silent for a 
moment and then went on dis- 
cussing other slides with the doc- 
tor. They spoke and listened in- 
tently, but before the session con- 
cluded they started what has be- 
come a routine of “teasing the 
doctor.” 

“They’re always like that,” said 
Dr. Rehak later. “At first I an- 
swered all their questions serious- 
ly. Then it dawned on rae that 
they were needling me. In this 
setting I wouldn’t have thought 
it possible. I don’t think I’m de- 
void of a sense of humor, but I 
certainly underestimated theirs.” 

I asked the prioress, Mother 
Marie Landri, if the Sisters some- 
times became depressed, working 
so steadily with cancer cells. “Not 
in the least,” she said. “When we 
forget about ourselves we think 
more of others. This work is par- 
ticularly suited to us, because one 
of the purposes of our Order is to 
give the sick an opportunity to 
help the sick. 

“Here we forget about our own 
health,” she continued. “When 
the Sisters are admitted to the 


Congregation, necessary medical 
questions are asked about their 
ilinesses so that they may be 
properly treated. But after that 
no Sister may mention her own 
health or inquire about another’s. 
Otherwise,” she said with a smile, 
“we would wear each other out 
with complaints.” 

The Sisters have little time for 
complaining. Aside from their lab- 
oratory or printing work, study 
or prayer, they all do some house- 
hold tasks. According to their 
physical ability the Sisters make 
their own clothes, work in the 
vegetable garden, and take turns 
cooking, washing, and cleaning. 
One mops floors from her wheel 
chair; another, after she has been 
helped to stand, leans against the 
sink to wash dishes. No servants 
are employed at the priory. 

The core of the Sisters’ life is 
contemplative, however, and is 
centered around the liturgy in the 
Mass and Divine Office. Each 
day begins with Lauds and ends 
with Compline (Matins are re- 
served for great feast days) and 
the Mass is always sung or recit- 
ed in dialogue. The Sisters also 
spend an hour a day in mental 
prayer. 

The priory receives about 300 
applicants a year, but fewer than 
ten are usually accepted. Those 
suffering from nervous, mental, 
or contagious diseases are elim- 
inated. The applicants considered 
are not given psychological tests, 
but they are thoroughly screened 
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on the basis of a long question- mayelitis. One is blind and another 
naire, a medical certificate, and is deaf. 
a week’s trial visit to the priory. A few years ago Mother Marie 
The major test which all must des Douleurs, foundress of the 
pass is the ability to live with Sisters of Jesus Crucified, urged 
others in a Community in which her followers to “share the lives 
each member must be as self- of those around us rather than 
reliant as possible. retreat into the world of dreams. 
At Regina Mundi the Sisters There is no way to suffer enjoy- 
suffer from diseases ranging from ably. It is useless to look for one. 
polio to arrested tuberculosis, But there is a way of living use- 
arthritis, rheumatism, and osteo- fully.” 


x *k * 
ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 95) 
. zoology (zoe-ol-o-jee) 1) The science which treats of ani- 
mals. 
. protozoa (pro-toe-zoe-a) d) Minute single-celled animals. 


3. zoomorphic (zoe-a-mor-fik) i) Represented by or having animal 
form. 


. zoogeography (zoe-o-je-og-ra-fy) k) The science dealing with the distri- 
bution of animals over the earth. 


. zoophyte (zoe-a-fite) j) Any animal, such as a coral or 
sponge, having the character and 
appearance of a plant. 


. 200 (z00) a) Place where animals are collected 
and exhibited; menagerie. 


. zoologist (zoe-ol-o-jist) b) One who devotes himself to a study 
of animals. 


. zootomy (zoe-ot-a-me) h) The anatomy and dissection of ani- 
mals. 


. azoic (a-zoe-ik) e) Without life. 


. epizoon (ep-a-zoe-on) c) A parasite on the outside of an 
animal’s body. 


. zoophobia (zoe-a-fo-be-uh) g) Abnormal fear of animals. 


. zodiac (zoe-dee-ak) f) Imaginary belt in the heavens, 
containing astrological animals, 
such as Taurus the Bull. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 
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She remembers the Alamo, 
but that is only one of a 
host of noble memories. 
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SAN ANTONIO 





ew American cities still 

bear the sharp imprint of 

their founders. The men 
who envisioned the cities may 
have chosen the sites and given 
the names, but rarely did they 
impart enduring characteristics. 
Too often, waves of immigration 
and industrialization have obliter- 
ated most vestiges of a city’s heri- 
tage, leaving only a plaque, an 
isolated shrine, or historical arch- 
ives as the sole evidence of its 
origin. 

Not so with San Antonio, Tex., 
where centuries-old missions still 
stand among new gleaming sky- 
scrapers. In San Antonio, history 
is the woof of the fabric of mod- 
ern life. 

On June 13, 1691, the feast of 
St. Anthony, a priest and a 
Spanish army captain raised a 
large cross on the bank of a cot- 
tonwood-lined river and named 
the site San Antonio de Padua. 
The priest, the soldier, the Span- 
ish they spoke, the river and the 
cottonwoods are as salient charac- 
teristics of San Antonio as they 
were in 1691. 

The cross that Father Damian 
Massanet erected in 1691 has 
been multiplied into hundreds of 
crosses on missions, churches, hos- 
pitals, and schools to make San 
Antonio a spiritual and cultural 
center of the Southwest. 

The military shadow of Capt. 
Joseph de Urrutia, who accom- 
panied Father Massanet, has been 


equally long. Under five flags, 
San Antonio has been a military 
garrison. Its streets have seen 
bloody battles. Today, its con- 
centration of Air Force and Army 
installations is one of the largest 
in the nation. 

The San Antonio river, which 
prompted the selection of the site 
and nurtured the early missions, 
winds through the heart of the 
city. Its well-landscaped banks 
make downtown San Antonio a 
year-around garden; its almost 


imperceptible movement sets a 
tempo for living. Its cottonwoods 
gave their Spanish name to the 
nearby Alamo, the cradle of Tex- 
as liberty. 

Spanish blood flows in the veins 


of nearly half of San Antonio’s 
residents. The language, culture, 
and customs of their ancestors are 
reflected in the melodic, liquid 
Spanish, the names of the winding 
streets, the architecture, the music 
that tinkles from the cantinas, 
and the pungent odor of tamales, 
chili, and barbecued goat. 

The population is a rare mix- 
ture of Anglo-Americans and Lat- 
in-Americans with a dash of other 
races and nationalities: German, 
Chinese, Negro, and Jewish. It 
has been compared to some of 
the popular Mexican dishes in 
which each ingredient retains its 
identity while absorbing some of 
the other flavors. 

The Spanish spoken by the 


Latin Americans often is spiced 





with American slang. Ang- 
lo-Americans and Negroes 
who make no pretense of 
knowing the mother 
tongue of the city’s found- 
ers may reply Quien sabe? 
(Who knows?) to a ques- 
tion they can’t answer. 
More than one newspaper 
headline writer under the 
pressure of deadlines has 
substituted a commonly 
known Spanish word for 
its longer English equiva- 
lent. 

Jewish and German 
merchants speak Spanish 
to their customers, while 
their Latin-American er- 
rand boys are enriching 


their already colorful vocabularies 


with choice Yiddish or German 
phrases. Perhaps the most amaz- 
ing linguists of all are the Chi- 
nese, many of whom rattle off 
Spanish with ease. 

In atmosphere, San Antonio re- 
flects the tiny Spanish outpost of 
two centuries ago, but its magni- 
tude is 20th century. With more 
than half a million residents, it is 
Texas’ third largest city and its 
almost endless, often surprising 
blending of the ancient and the 
modern make it one of the na- 
tion’s most popular vacation spots 
and tourist attractions. 

San Antonio has long been rec- 
ognized as the Mother City of 
Texas, spiritually and politically. 
Many historians are quick to 
point out that all of her time has 
not been devoted to motherhood, 


ee 
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prayer, and patriotism, and 

a designation of the Grand Old 
Lady of Texas might be a better 
indication of the turbulent, rol- 
licking life she has led. 

The first years of San Antonio 
were tranquil. Colonization did 
not start until 1718 when the first 
mission, San Antonio de Valero, 
was established. Then in rapid 
succession followed the founding 
of other missions: San José de 
Aquaya, la Purisima Concepcién, 
San Juan de Capistrano, and San 
Francisco de la Espada. Between 
1718 and 1731, a fort—the Plaza 
de las Armas, now known as Mili- 
tary Plaza—was built. Spanish 
colonists from the Canary islands 
arrived to establish the Villa de 
San Fernando and the first civil 
government. 

Spain had been eager to ex- 
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tend control from Mexico into the 
wilderness of Texas to strengthen 
her hold on the area against the 
threat of the French. The little 
cluster of missions, colonists, and 
fort served Spain’s purpose well. 
When the Province of Texas 
was created in 1733, San Antonio 
became its capital. The flourish- 
ing mission period waned two 
decades later when the missions 
were secularized. The mission of 
San Antonio de Valero (the Ala- 
mo) was converted into a fort. 
Mexico grew restless under 
Spanish rule. In 1810 a revolution 
broke out. The repercussions were 
felt in far-off San Antonio. Rebels 
seized the Texas governor, but 
Spanish soldiers quickly restored 


him to office. Encouraged by the 
revolt in Mexico, Augustus Ma- 


Our Lady of 
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gee, a former lieutenant in the 
U. S. army, and Bernardo Gut- 
iérrez welded a band of Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, Indians, and a 
few outlaws into the Republican 
Army of the North. 

Magee died mysteriously as the 
ragged column pushed westward 
across Texas in 1813, overpower- 
ing Spanish outposts on the way. 
Gutiérrez captured San Antonio, 
marched the governor and his 
staff to the outskirts of the city, 
and put them to death. 

The butchery horrified the 
Americans and brought quick re- 
taliation from the Spanish, who 
dispatched an army that killed 
most of the 1,000 invaders in a 
battle at Medina, just west of the 
city. 

The next few years were deso- 


the Lake College 


| 
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late ones for San Antonio. Many 
inhabitants, fearful of new war- 
fare, moved away. A flood drove 
many others from their homes. 
When fire destroyed the San Fer- 
nando church, the parishioners 
were too few and too poor to re- 
build it immediately. 

Under the permit granted by 
the Spanish authorities, Stephen 
F. Austin started bringing Ameri- 
can settlers to Texas. Shortly aft- 
erwards Mexico threw off the 
yoke of Spain. The American and 
Mexican concepts of liberty and 
freedom proved to be widely dif- 
ferent, and the colonists chafed 
under the new government. Abor- 
tive rebellions flared over the 
area, Austin was thrown into a 
Mexico City prison, and in late 
1835 Texans took up arms in re- 
volt. 

San Antonio immediately be- 
came the center of warfare. The 
Texans defeated a Mexican army 
at Mission Concepcién, and forced 
the commanding general of San 
Antonio to surrender. 

Then, on March 6, 1836, a 
band of fewer than 200 Texans 
in the Alamo who had held off 
3,000 Mexican soldiers for five 
days was finally overwhelmed aft- 
er one of the most heroic defenses 
in history. The Texans—includ- 
ing William Barret Travis, Davy 
Crockett, Jim Bowie, and James 
B. Bonham—died fighting as the 
Mexicans swarmed over the walls 
of the old mission. 

“Remember the Alamo” became 


a. battle cry that echoed across 
Texas until, 46 days later, Gen. 
Sam Houston routed the Mexican 
army at the Battle of San Jacin- 
to and won Texan independence. 

The end of the revolution did 
not restore San Antonio’s early 
tranquillity. A peace conference 
between the city fathers and the 
leaders of a hostile band of Com- 
anche Indians at the courthouse 
got out of hand. When the toma- 
hawks quit flying and the smoke 
cleared, 37 Indians and seven 
Texans were dead. 

Mexico was reluctant to recog- 
nize Texas’ sovereignty. Twice, 
Mexican armies recaptured San 
Antonio. On the second invasion 
they took back as prisoners 53 
officials and leading citizens, 
touching off a series of skirmishes 
that led to the Mexican war and 
finally peace with the neighbor 
south of the border. 

Admission of Texas to the 
union and the opening of the 
West gave new impetus to San 
Antonio’s growth. Frontiersmen, 
cattlemen driving their herds to 
market, cowboys with a month’s 
pay and thirst, pleasure-seeking 
soldiers and adventurers, fortune 
and health seekers found their 
way to Alamo plaza. In the last 
half of the r9th century San An- 
tonio became one of the rowdiest 
spots west of the Mississippi. 


San ANTONIO for more than 
two centuries has been a stopping 
place and a second home to the 
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military. The profession of arms 
has been the calling of a large 
percentage of its residents under 
five flags: Spanish, Mexican, Tex- 
an, Confederate, and American. 

The first Anglo-American to 
visit San Antonio had been Philip 
Nolan, a soldier-adventurer of 
Irish birth, who stopped here in 
1794. Lt. Zebulon M. Pike was 
warmly received by the Spanish 
governor when he visited in 1807. 

San Antonio was the base of 
operations for Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor in the war against Mexico. It 
was in San Antonio that Lt. Col. 
Robert E. Lee made his difficult 
decision to resign from the army 
and join the Confederacy. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt train- 
ed his Rough Riders on the drill 


grounds at San Antonio, where 
later Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing 


was to prepare his expedition into 


San Fernando Cathedral 





Mexico in pursuit of Pancho 
Villa. 

Beautifully landscaped Fort 
Sam Houston, with its tall stone 
clock tower and ivy-covered offi- 
cers’ quarters, is a _ cherished 
shrine to the army. Because of 
their attachment for the post and 
the city, thousands of retired of- 
ficers have returned to San An- 
tonio. 

It was while at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton that Lt. Dwight D: Eisen- 
hower married Mamie Doud and 
served as part-time football coach 
at St. Mary’s university. Douglas 
MacArthur received his first in- 
structions in arms and played Ist 
base at San Antonio’s West Texas 
Military academy while his father 
was stationed at Fort Sam. 

San Antonio has been called 
the mother-in-law of the army. 
The men who fly into the wild 
blue yonder think of the city as 
the mother of the Air Force. 

In 1910 a Wright Brothers bi- 
plane made a wobbly takeoff from 
the drill field at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton for America’s first military 
flight. 

Because of its mild climate, San 
Antonio proved an ideal area for 
pilot training. Most of America’s 
aviators of the 1st World War 
won their wings at Kelly field. 
Then came Brooks field and later 
Randolph field and the thousands 
upon thousands of pilots who 
were to become the backbone of 


the Air Force in the 2nd World 


Art by Wheeler 
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War. To the vast military avia- 
tion complex has been added 
Lackland Air Force base, the re- 
cruit training center, and the 
space research center where sci- 
entists are making preparations 
for America’s first manned flights 
into outer space. 


Arsovucn THE early American 
settlers were technically Catholics 
because Catholicism was the state 
religion of Mexico, Texas’ war for 
independence was a political and 
not a religious one. 

Church ties had been Spanish 
and Mexican prior to the revolu- 
tion. The ordinary of Guadala- 


jara, Bishop Francisco de San 


Buenava Martinez de Tejada, said 


Mass at San Fernando church 
and Mission Concepcién in 1759. 
He was the first bishop to visit 
the early outposts. 

Sam Houston was anxious that 
the Church recognize the new re- 
public, and that its ties be Ameri- 
can rather than Mexican. In 1840 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Texas 
was created by the Bishop of 
New Orleans. Seven years later, 
the Diocese of Galveston was es- 
tablished. 

The admission of Texas into 
the U.S. gave impetus to Catholic 
growth at San Antonio. The Ursu- 
line convent was established in 
1851. St. Mary’s institute was 
founded the following year, and 
the cornerstone for St. Mary’s 
church on the banks of the San 
Antonio river was laid in 1856. 


The Civil war touched San An- 
tonio lightly, for the city was far 
from the combat area, but it sus- 
pended both Church and muni- 
cipal expansion. 

Three years after the end of 
hostilities, the cornerstone for the 
new San Fernando cathedral was 
laid. In 1873 all San Antonio 
turned out for its dedication. 

The completion of the cathe- 
dral was followed within a year 
by an even more important mile- 
stone in San Antonio’s history. 
The Diocese of San Antonio was 
created, and Anthony Dominic 
Pellicer was consecrated as its 
first bishop. In 1926 the Archdio- 
cese of San Antonio was establish- 
ed and Arthur Jerome Drossaerts 
named archbishop. On his death 
in 1940, he was succeeded by 
Bishop Robert E. Lucey of Amar- 
illo. 

The religious influence has per- 
meated modern San Antonio. St. 
Mary’s university, Our Lady of 
the Lake college, Incarnate Word 
college, Trinity university (Pres- 
byterian), and the municipal jun- 
ior college are leading institutions 
of higher learning. Santa Rosa 
hospital, founded in 1874, and the 
smaller St. Benedict’s hospital 
have long records of outstanding 
service. 

During the last two decades no 
citizen has worked harder for 
the welfare of San Antonio than 
Archbishop Lucey. When he ar- 
rived in San Antonio, the city had 
been torn by labor strife. Arch- 
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bishop Lucey was distressed by 
the plight of the working classes, 
especially the Latin-Americans 
who had been subjected to many 
social and economic inequalities. 
He declared that the eradication 
of “economic immorality” was a 
task for the Church. He promised 
that all archdiocesan church con- 
struction in the future would use 
union labor. 

Archbishop Lucey was a mov- 
ing force in civic improvements. 
He backed the fights of Father 
Carmelo Tranchese for tearing 
down a large section of the city’s 
slums and replacing them with 
modern, low-cost housing. 

San Antonio’s large Catholic 
Latin-American population, long 
aware of the evils of intolerance, 
strongly supported U.S. Supreme 
court decisions outlawing bar- 
riers to Negroes. San Antonio was 
one of the first cities to integrate 
its public-school system and all 
municipal facilities. When sit-ins 
at lunch counters began to sweep 
Southern states, the office of 
Archbishop Lucey, working with 
Protestant ministers, successfully 
prevailed on several merchants to 
open their lunch counters to per- 
sons of all races. 

Underneath the gaiety and ro- 
mance of San Antonio is a 
healthy industria! life: meat- 
packing plants; garment, cement, 
and furniture manufacturers; oil 
refineries; and wholesale houses 
that supply the Southwest and 
parts of Mexico. 


Many of the industries are 
small and unique, like the factory 
that turns out flame throwers to 
burn the thorns off prickly pears 
so that cattle can eat the succu- 
lent leaves on the arid Southwest 
Texas ranges. 

What amazes visitors is how 
San Antonio finds time for busi- 
ness and industry. It isn’t just 
the leisurely pace of everyday life 
in San Antonio that amazes them. 
(Many citizens still take siestas 
in the early afternoon.) It’s also 
the fiestas, parades, and celebra- 
tions that seem always to be in 
progress. 

The Fiesta San Jacinto and its 
colorful battle of flowers, with 
decorated boats moving down the 
San Antonio river, is Texas’ great- 
est celebration. The whole city 
joins the Army and Air Force in 
parades marking national _holi- 
days. The Latin-American popu- 
lation noisily commemorates the 
Mexican holidays. And there is 
hardly a saint’s birthday or a 
holy day that goes unobserved in 
San Antonio. 

All of this is a mild annoyance 
to Houston and Dallas, busy beat- 
ing their chamber-of-commerce 
drums and keeping an eye on 
each other’s bank deposits. They 
find it hard to understand how 
Texas’ spry old lady can spend 
so much time clacking the cas- 
tanets and staging fiestas, instead 
of sticking to her knitting, and 
still wind up among the Big Three 


of Texas’ cities. 





Had Enough Westerns on TV? 


Bold (?) New (7?) Concepts (?) for 
your viewing pleasure 


By Paul Light 


Condensed from the 
St. Paul “Pioneer Press’* 


» F LATE, poor old TV has 

z suffered the slings and ar- 

rows of outraged critics. 

The western, beloved by genera- 

tions of little boys and their fa- 

thers who were born too late, is 

a particular target for derision. It 

seems the western ain’t what she 
used to be, pardner. 

TV makes a hero out of a char- 
acter who in real life was a 
drunken, gun-happy bum. If that 
isn’t enough, he now guzzles, 
gambles, and consorts with dance- 


hall girls he would have scorned 
in the good old days of the movie 
serial in favor of the saccharin- 
sweet schoolmarm. 

And once in a while the worst 
fate of all strikes the western 
hero. The script calls for him to 
kiss the girl. 

But all need not be lost. There 
is a way out for TV to recoup its 
dramatic reputation and still ex- 
ploit the obvious advantages of 
the western’s simple plot, histori- 
cal charm, and immunity to ag- 
ing. Just change the compass set- 
ting of this favorite TV drama. 

How about filming an eastern? 
Or a northern? What’s wrong 
with a southern or two? As I see 


* 55 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. Aug. 4, 1961. © 1961 by Northwest Publishing Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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it, there wouldn’t be any great 
change in the script, just locale. 
The time would be about the 
same, sometime in the 1880’s. 

I’ve whipped up a few basic 
plots and settings for this bold, 
new concept in TV entertainment. 

First, the eastern. The scene is 
Boston, Mass., in the 1880’s. Dia- 
mond Jim Tweedy, big, bad, bold 
politician, is boss of the city. He 
runs it with a diamond-studded, 
greedy hand and has just taken 
over secret control of the munici- 
pal horse-drawn streetcars. Not 
only is Boss Tweedy bilking 
streetcar patrons by charging 7¢ 
for a fare but the company ig- 
nores time schedules; the equip- 
ment is run down, and the horses 
are suffering from hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

It’s a corrupt, cowed city into 
which rides a young Harvard law 
praduate in search of an office on 
which to hang his newly won 
shingle. 

Get the picture? 

You almost can guess the rest. 

How working late one night in 
his office the young attorney hap- 
pens to hear through a hot-air 
register that Boss Tweedy is plan- 
ning to raise streetcar fares 3¢ at 
tomorrow’s council meeting. The 
boost will be voted by crooked 
aldermen before the citizenry can 
be aroused to protest. 

How our hero goes into action. 
He climbs into his buggy, and 
races through the night back to 
Cambridge, where he rounds up 


the Harvard law undergraduates 
and explains his daring plan. 

How they return to Boston and 
make a house-to-house tour of 
the city before dawn, waking up 
citizens and warning them of the 
impending disaster. 

How the young attorney be- 
rates the aldermen, and is ar- 
rested for breach of the peace. 

How the chief of police, sober 
for one of the few times in his 
life, realizes what an utter failure 
he’s been as a man, and at gun- 
point holds off the corrupt poli- 
tician’s henchmen. 

How citizens tar-and-feather the 
crooks and how Boss Tweedy’s 
daughter, who has been secretly 
in love with the young attorney 
ever since he met her in.the park, 
reveals that she’s been using an 
assumed name because she was 
ashamed of her father. 

How the attorney forgives her, 
and they ride off in his buggy, 
heads together, across the Charles 
St. bridge between rows of cheer- 
ing streetcar patrons all waving 
buffalo nickels as a symbol of the 
expected rate cut. 

The northern would take the 
viewer into the green forestlands 
of America, sometime in the 
1880's. 

The hero is an idealistic young 
forester who goes to work for a 
lumber company which is ahead 
of its time with a policy of tree 
conservation for future genera- 
tions of Americans. Foreman of 
the camp where the young for- 
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ester is assigned is a boorish but 
devilishly handsome man who 
pays lip service to the company 
policy of conservation and, when- 
ever he can, courts the comely 
bookkeeper, Cynthia, daughter of 
the chairman of the board. 

Our hero first suspects some- 
thing is afoot when he notes that 
several trees he’d passed by are 
appearing in the log jam. One he 
recalls particularly well because 
it cradles a goldfinch’s egg-laden 
nest in a crotch and he’d passed it 
up until the little feathered fam- 
ily had winged away. 

The rest is routine. 

Our hero follows the foreman 
one night to discover he heads a 
secret crew of lumberjacks who 
cut extra trees in the moonlight, 
floating them down the river with 
company logs. But because they 
don’t show up on company rec- 
ords the foreman processes them 
through the mill, where his co- 
horts sell them on the side. 

Confronted with damning proof 
the next day, the foreman lunges 
at the hero. Together they fall 
into the log pool. The hero, of 
course, emerges victorious with a 
sodden, unconscious foreman in 
one hand, the secret tree records 
in the other. 

The last scene is a thriller. 
The forester and bookkeeper pad- 
dle downriver on a_ wilderness 
honeymoon. 

“When you return,” shouts the 
chairman, “you'll take over your 
new duties as president.” 


The southern takes place in the 
1880’s on a cotton plantation 
somewhere in the South. 

The villain is an_ unrecon- 
structed rebel, a widower, who re- 
fuses to believe that Robert E. 
Lee surrendered 15 years pre- 
viously. 

His daughter is sweet, sheltered, 
and beloved by all who know her. 
She doesn’t dream that her fa- 
ther is a blackguard who leads a 
band of white-hooded night raid- 
ers who burn cotton fields of oth- 
er farmers and thus commands a 
high price for the lion’s share of 
all cotton sold in the area. 

But a handsome undersecretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture suspects so, and rides 
south to investigate. A former 
colonel in the Union army, he is 
invited to stay at the plantation 
by the father, who seeks to avoid 
suspicion by harboring the “en- 
emy” in his home. 

The heroine spots a discarded 
night-raider uniform in the Yan- 
kee’s closet while helping a maid 
clean his room. She orders him 
out of the house. He is too much 
of a gentleman to implicate her 
father, so he leaves, lets his beard 
grow, shaves his head, and joins 
the villainous night raiders. 

But he has tipped off the U.S. 
cavalry, and they swoop down 
on the raiders as they burn an- 
other field. The father shoots the 
hero in the back and dies in the 
ensuing battle. 


The hero faints and falls off 
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arms of the 
realizes her 


his horse into the 
heroine, who now 
error. 

This southern ends beautifully. 
It’s four years later. Happy plan- 
tation workers gather on the front 


lawn to sing for the Yankee, now 
a plantation owner, his beautiful 
wife, and their handsome curly- 
haired boy who obviously is cele- 
brating his birthday. 

Sort of gets you, doesn’t it? 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


On the notice board of a hospital in a town in rural Pennsylvania: “During 
the intense cold weather, owing to the scarcity of coal, no unnecessary opera- 
tions will be performed.” Rays of Sunshine (Feb. ’56). 
Posted in a taxi in New York City: “Driver well versed in all topics of con- 
versation, but willing to remain silent if you desire.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer (24 July 61). 


Painted on the soles of a bridegroom’s shoes and revealed as he knelt for the 


wedding ceremony in a church in Cairo, Ga.: “HE LP”. Charles Chick Govin. 


“Correct addressing / What a bless- 


In a post office in London, England: 
Dr. L. Binder. 


ing / Saves us guessing.” 


“Owing to employment diffi- 
g ploy 


At a cemetery entrance outside Chicago, IIL: 
culties gravedigging will for the present be done by a skeleton staff.” 


Grit (March ’61). 


On the marquee of a Boston theater where Arthur Fiedler was to conduct 
Die Fledermaus: “Tonight Die Fieldermaus conducted by Arthur Fleder.” 

Charles Chick Govin. 
On a New York shop sign: “The Fish & Cheeps Pet Shop.” E. Carlson. 


The license plate on a hearse ciel by a Connecticut undertaker: “U-2. 
Journal of the American Medical Association (5 Aug. 61). 


“Oh, say, can you see?” Morris Bender. 
* 
A highway sign in the midwest warning motorists that they are approaching 
r “Pi dri lowl D. kill Idiers!” And led 
an army camp: ease drive slowly. Don’t kill your soldiers nd scrawlec 
underneath in crayon: “Be a big-game hunter. Wait for an officer!” 


Mrs. S. Lee. 


On a New York City optical shop: 


In a Los Angeles, Calif., suburban development: “Apartment for rent. Wall- 
to-wall carpeting. Large closets. Manager inside.” Morris Bender. 





Convento de PP. Franciscanos 
Via Central - Concepcion - Tel. 2 
Ocopa - Peru 


Hello, 


I was just thinking how much I 
owe your magazine, so I thought I’d 
tell you, since the two most import- 
ant decisions in my life came from 
reading THe Catuo.ic Dicest. 

In 1947!) you had an article 
about West Point, which mentioned 
that the cadets could go to Mass 
every morning. I remember how 
much the two ideas attracted me: of 
daily Mass and being a cadet. In 
1956 I entered the Academy, and, 
with few exceptions, I went to daily 
Mass and Communion for two and 
one-half years. 

When I was a junior, I left to be a 
Franciscan, finally having received 
the vocation which I had asked God 
for every morning at Mass. 

I didn’t know too much about the 
Franciscan family, so I went to our 
diocesan seminary in Boston the fol- 
lowing September of ’59. After finish- 
ing one year there, I went home for 
summer vacation. During the year, 
I came to know what I wanted to do 
as a priest: work in Peru. That sum- 
mer of ’60, or last summer, being a 
faithful cover-to-cover reader of THE 
Catuotic Dicest, I picked up my 


() May, 1947, p. 15 
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on acceptance. 


copy and read your story on Father 
Gagnon’s Mission to the Dart Shoot- 
ers‘) which described his work in 
the jungle of northeast Peru. I 
thought it would be great if I could 
be both a Franciscan and a mission- 
ary to Peru; but then I thought it 
was foolish, since I was very happy 
looking forward to being a member 
of Cardinal Cushing’s group, “The 
Pius Society of St. James,” which was 
then working in Peru. 

But the idea stuck and the fol- 
lowing September ’60 I asked per- 
mission from the Cardinal, and flew 
down to Lima last December. 

So far I like it very much. Having 
had two years of Spanish at West 
Point, I don’t have much of a lan- 
guage problem, and I am sure that 
I can be better prepared spiritually 
(and in the Spanish language) by 
studying for the priesthood here in 
Peru, rather than in the States. 

So I just want to thank you for all 
the help you have given me with the 
important decisions of my life, and 
I want to wish you great success in 
influencing people in the coming 
years. 


Your brother in the Lord, 
Richard Stokes 
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PAY IN JANUARY 


You solve your shopping prob- 
lem with a few strokes of your 
pen. You delight your friends 
by giving them the same maga- 
zine you yourself enjoy—a 
Catholic gift that “repeats it- 


self’ with a new issue every 


_ FREE 


if you act now 


If you order today we will have 
time to send you a beautiful 
Religious announcement card, 
one for each gift you order. 
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THE 25 YEARS 
of the 
CATHOLIC DIGEST 


By Maurice Murray 


OVEMBER, 1936. Hitler was 
still a joke, but one 
that many Americans felt 


had gone on far too long. Spain 
knew the agonies of civil war, but 
the big foreign news in U.S. dai- 
lies was King Edward VIII and 
Wally Simpson. The U.S. army 
had 150,000 men, and fewer than 
1,000 fighting planes. Most Amer- 
icans born in the 20’s and early 
30’s had never seen a soldier or 
sailor in uniform. 

If you had the money, you 
could buy a new car for $510, 
FoB Detroit. But not many peo- 
ple had that much to spare. 


To look backward through its pages 
is to hold a mirror to the times 


About 4% million workers were 
unemployed, a big change from 
the nadir of nearly 15 million 
jobless persons estimated for 
1932. United Auto Workers, big- 
gest U.S. union, had only 80,000 
members. People were looking 
hopefully to a return of the “good 
old days” of 1928. FDR was in 
the White House, still in his first 
term. This month would put the 
popularity of his policies to the 
test of reelection. 

In Rome, the papal secretary 
of state, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
was preparing to visit the U.S. 
Three years later his election as 
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Supreme Pontiff would make him 
the first Pope ever to have set 
foot on American soil. 

Helen Hayes was starring on 
Broadway in Laurence Hous- 
man’s Victoria Regina. But most 
Americans found their chief en- 
tertainment in radio, which had 
surpassed even the movies. Rudy 
Vallee, a star of the zo’s, was still 
crooning, for $100,000 a year. 
Jack Benny was cracking jokes : 
Walter Winchell was_ reporting 
the news, and Frank Black was 
conducting the nBc orchestra. over 
the air. 

But an even cheaper and better 
way to spend your time than 
listening was reading; the great 
depression had produced a gen- 
eration of readers. 

Judging by statistics, Catholics 
were reading as much as any- 
body. In 1936, the number of 
Catholic newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals had reached 387. (And 
then there were books, hundreds 
of them.) Far too many for any- 
one to do justice to. Yet every 
one of them, from time to time, 
would have something that just 
ought not to be missed. No one 
person could read them all, and 
no one would want to. But a 
staff of readers, especially trained 
for the job? Such a group could 
do more than read: it could 
select, condense, and package the 
matter attractively. And so THE 
CaTHo.Lic DicEstT was born. 

The first issue of THe CatTuo- 
Lic DicEstT was entered at the 


post office at St. Paul, Minn., on 
Nov. 11, 1936 (Armistice day, 
then a national holiday; the 2nd 
World War had not yet erased 
the joyful memories attaching to 
that date). 

[t was a year of beginnings in 
that hopeful climate of 1936. 
Time magazine brought out an- 
other weekly devoted chiefly to 
pictures; its name: Life. Another 
pocket-size magazine, Coronet, 
made its bid to those who run 
and read, and Consumers Union, 
grown strong from the cautious 
buying habits engendered by 
hard times, began monthly pub- 
lication of Consumer Reports. 

Some 2% million alcoholics 
couldn’t know it then, but help 
was on the way in the form of an 
unique organization 
that year, Alcoholics 
The sulfa drugs, 


entirely 
founded 
Anonymous. 
which were to mark the begin- 
nings of dramatic progress in 
medicine, were in the works. 


“To the man of robust and 
healthy intellect who gathers the 
harvest of literature into his barn, 
threshes the straw, winnows the 
grain, grinds it in his own mill, 
bakes it in his own oven, and 
then eats the true bread of 
knowledge, we bid a cordial wel- 
come.” The words were Southey’s, 
but the sentiments corresponded 
to those of the editors, and the 
quotation appears on the inside 
cover of the first issue of THE 
CaTHOLIC Book aNnD MAGAZINE 
DicEstT, as it was then called. The 
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cover itself was a thick, plain 
orange paper, unadorned except 
for sketches of the two hemis- 
pheres and a sparkling list of ar- 
ticles. The contents fulfilled the 
promise of the hemispheres; 
choice pieces had been culled 
from books and magazines pub- 
lished all over the world. 


Tue rirst articre of that first 
64-page issue had been con- 
densed from Ariston, student 
publication of the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. In it, 
Mary O’Neill wrote of The Value 
of My Faith. Prophetically, the 
same issue carried an article, 
Modern Martyrs in Germany, 
condensed from Ave Maria, in 
which Florence Gilmore exposed 


some of the sufferings of Cath- 


olics who resisted Hitler. Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind was the book selected for 
review in that issue. 

“It is the purpose of this Di- 
gest to select, condense, and _re- 
publish articles from Catholic 
publications the world over. It 
does not propose to compete 
with, nor supplant, existing mag- 
azines. On the contrary, it aims 
at promoting Catholic journalism 
by finding new readers, awaken- 
ing new interests.” That state- 
ment of policy went on to wel- 
come the opinion of readers con- 
cerning articles that helped them 
most or pleased them best. 

The idea of consulting readers’ 
preferences was not abandoned 


with the first issue. For years 
after, the editors would from 
time to time call upon readers to 
let them know specifically what 
they liked or didn’t like about 
Tue Catnoric DicEst. 

In 1952 a more scientific way 
of polling opinion was adopted. 
A questionnaire covering every 
article and feature in the book is 
now sent to a random sample of 
subscribers at regular intervals. 
A person receiving the question- 
naire is provided with a list of 
articles appearing in the last is- 
sue and asked to check the ones 
he has read. Then he is asked to 
name the article which pleased 
him most, and the one he con- 
siders most important. 

Next, he ranks the regular 
features (The Open Door, Hearts 
Are Trumps, In Our Parish, and 
the others) in the order he likes 
best, and comments on the cover 
(good, bad, or indifferent). <A 
separate quiz more recently in- 
troduced tests his reaction to ad- 
vertising carried in THe Dicest. 
Another question, “How many 
non-Catholics will read your 
copy?” consistently indicates that 
some 600,000 of THE CATHOLIC 
Dicest’s three million U.S. read- 
ers are non-Catholics. 

The tabulated results go to 
each member of the editorial 
staff, who pays them close atten- 
tion in selecting articles for fut- 
ure issues. 

In 1956 a detailed house-to- 
house, face-to-face survey was 
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conducted by Ben Gaffin & As- 
sociates, a professional public- 
opinion research firm. To a 
startling degree, the personal in- 
terview method bore out the find- 
ings of the questionnaires. 

The first year, circulation grew 
from 7,000 to 25,000. Twenty 
years later it was more than a 
million, 1f one adds the several 
foreign editions. The early ar- 
ticles were almost exclusively from 
Catholic books and magazines, 
yet the names of contributors and 
sources constituted a_ virtual 
Who’s Who in Catholic publish- 
ing. Articles by people like Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, Hilaire Belloc, 
Arnold Lunn, Father Paul Han- 
ley Furfey, George Bernanos, 
Father John LaFarge, S.J., Doro- 
thy Day, Frank Sheed, and Bar- 
bara Ward appeared at intervals. 

By the next Spring, Tue Drt- 
GEST was reaching out to secular 
sources for articles about Catho- 
lics or Catholicism. One early 
popular piece was Father Duffy 
by Alexander Woollcott, con- 
densed from his best-selling an- 
thology, While Rome Burns, and 
written on the occasion of Father 
Duffy’s death. The chaplain of 
New York’s “Fighting 69th” 
lived again in the pages of THE 
Dicest that month. 


Looxine zack, the global reach 


of Dicest articles seems _par- 
ticularly striking in view of the 
isolationism that characterized 
America in the 30’s. A check of 


other popular magazines of the 
period turns up few articles on 
foreign topics and almost none 
taken from overseas sources. In-. 
deed, the columns of most mag- 
azines contained chiefly fiction. 

The January, 1937, issue con- 
tains an article on China con- 
densed from Fu Jen (published 
in Peking); a profile of Franco 
from the London Tablet; and ar- 
ticles on the depressed classes in 
India, the Anglican reunion 
movement, Stalin, the Man of 
Steel, and the Spanish Civil war. 
Before coffee breaks became an 
American custom, Tue DicEst 
was describing a Tea Break in 
China (May, ’37). Airplanes Over 
Chartres gave a hint of things to 
come, in the November, ’37 D1- 
GEST. 

Problems we tend to think of 
as contemporary were taken up 
by the editors of Tue Dicest as 
early as January, 1938, the issue 
which marks the first appearance 
of general interest magazines as a 
regular part of the table of con- 
tents. The Hounds of Notre 
Dame, taken from Cosmopolitan, 
tells of a Catholic College founded 
and operated on a shoestring by 
Father Athol Murray in Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. And Liberty, 
then an important American 
weekly, contributed an article on 
the growing problem of juvenile 
delinquency, The Boy Who Shot 
His Father. 

A moving piece about a Negro 


who had difficulty getting served 
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in a restaurant, A Journey, was 
reprinted in July. Other articles 
of current popular interest that 
year were No Two Alike (about 
snow crystals) from Science 
Newsletter; Have You Got ESP?. 
On the Scent of the Scents; and 
The Wisdom of the Body, the 
last taken from New England 
Journal of Medicine. 

George Bernanos’ Diary of a 
Country Priest, which would not 
only become a best seller of its 
day but establish itself as an en- 
during piece of Catholic writing, 
was one of the early book con- 
densations in Tue Dicest (May, 
38). So many books of interest 
to Catholics were appearing that 
Tue Dicest could only list most 
of them in a section that began 
to appear regularly on the inside 
back cover. 

Another foretaste of things to 
come was to be found in Slain 
Priest, an account of the death 
of a young Maryknoller, Father 
Gerard Donovan, killed by Chi- 
nese bandits in Manchuria. 

World events were moving 
rapidly, and Tue Dicest was 
moving with them. June brought 
a letter from papal Secretary of 
State Cardinal Pacelli, thanking 
the editors in the name of the 
Holy Father for a handsomely 
bound copy of Vol. I. 


SepreMseR, 1939. Nazi troops 
invaded Poland. England and 
France declared war on Germany. 
Stalin played a waiting game. 


The Cunard liner Athenia was 
sunk, with heavy loss of life. 
Once again, German  U-boats 
roamed the Atlantic. Americans 
felt a chilling sense that history 
was repeating itself. 

Now, interspersed among Dt- 
GEST articles like Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s Why Don’t Catholics 
Read?, Dorothy Day’s From 
Union Square to Rome, Ed Sul- 
livan’s Interview With [the stat- 
ue of] Father Duffy are oth- 
ers like Graf Spee: War Without 
Hate or Aboard the Athema, 
and discussions like Jacques 
Maritain’s Just War or Christo- 
pher Dawson’s Hour of Darkness. 

But as the world grew darker, 
the tone of THe Catuotic DicEst 
seems to become lighter; bits of 
wit and jest replace the instruc- 
tive fillers of earlier days, and in 
December, ’39, the first regular 
feature, Figures of Fantasy (lat- 
er to become Flights of Fancy) 
emerges. Readers were invited to 
contribute similar figures. So with 
another feature, Deportment De- 
partment (since discontinued), 
which dealt with little matters of 
customs and courtesy adding up 
to the etiquette of contemporary 
Catholicism. 

A November, 1939, profile of 
Our Ambassador to England, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, describes him 
as “no cookie-pusher” but a 
“middle-of-the-road _horse-trader 
at heart, with one sharp eye on 
the market and one fond eye on 
his children; Joe, Jr., 24; John F., 
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22; Rosemary, 21; Kathleen, 19; 
Eunice, 18; Patricia, 15; Robert, 
13; Jeanne, 11; and Edward, 5.” 

Hitler’s blitzkrieg of Poland be- 
came the “sitzkrieg” of the long 
winter,. 1939-40. Then in the 
spring his troops invaded first 
Norway, then Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, and France. The 
2nd World War began to eclipse 
the 1st in bloodshed and savag- 
ery. The New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial proposing a 
draft of American youth, and 
Roosevelt at a press conference 
said he thought it “a good idea.” 
By fall, the Selective Service act 
was putting thousands of Amer- 
icans into uniform. 

The general interest magazines 
became filled with stories of war 
and news of war; THE DIGEsT 
continued to see things in larger 
perspective. Some of the _ best 
thinking the war produced found 
a place in its pages, but other top- 
ics of world interest were not neg- 
lected. Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
discussed the use of vernacular in 
the liturgy; other articles were 
concerned with low-cost housing, 
the farm problem, race relations, 
and a rising anti-intellectualism. 

That year, Tue Dicest an- 
nounced a Braille edition free to 
the blind; it was underwritten 
largely by donors. It also pub- 
lished a basic list of 91 “Cath- 
olic books that should be read.” 


| a 1941. German troops in- 
vaded Russia, and overnight an- 


nouncers and columnists found 
good things to say about the 
Soviets; THe Catuotic Dicest 
and other Catholic publications 
refrained from joining the fanfare. 
Figures of Fantasy becomes 
Flights of Fancy. A deeply mov- 
ing article, Man Waits for Baby, 
and a funny one, Lady Emily 
Fails to Keep Me Posted, typify 
the times as seen by the editors. 
The plain paper covers are dress- 
ed up in aluminum ink, a new 
process shortly to be nullified by 
the demands of America’s growing 
air fleet. 

On Dec. 7 the Japanese bomb- 
ed Pearl Harbor, and the U.S. 
was in the war. In Washington, 
D.C., fanatical “patriots” chop- 
ped down Japanese cherry trees; 
Tue Dicest published a Prayer 
for Japan (March, 742). 

Vatican City remained a tiny 
cell of peace in what was now 
truly World War. A report from 
inside Rome, condensed from 
America, was the lead article for 
April, 1942. The same issue found 
space for an exposition of the 
problems of Puerto Rican peas- 
ants, Sugar Is Eating Men, and 
a city profile of Rio de Janeiro 
from Hugh Gibson’s book on the 
subject. 

For many Americans, the war 
meant travel, sometimes lonely, 
sometimes exciting. THE CaTHO- 
Lic Dicest, which would fit easily 
into a tunic pocket, often went 
with them. Circulation grew 


rapidly, to be limited only by 
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paper rationing. Its expanded 
size of 96 pages would often last 
a fairly long trip. Articles on 
Pidgin English appear with hu- 
man-interest memoirs like Camilla 
Herbert’s First Confession. Gen. 
William R. Arnold became the 
first Catholic chief of army chap- 
lains, and Tue Dicest ran a pro- 
file of him. 

More and more general interest 
magazines were supplying mater- 
ial for Dicest articles, some of 
them since altered in name or no 
longer extant, like Hygeia or Mar- 
shall Field’s PM. Bishop (then 
Msgr.) Fulton J. Sheen’s radio 
addresses, especially those an- 
alyzing the true issues of the war, 
proved popular with Catholic and 
non-Catholic DicEesT readers 
alike. And letters from the boys 
at the front or on the seas made 
many a readable article. 

Whether there were, or were 
not, any atheists in foxholes, the 
great struggle did produce a wave 
of soul searching, and Tue Dicest 
supplied some material for medi- 
tation in articles like The World 
We Face (an almost clairvoyant 
presentation of the problems of 
the 50’s), The American Way of 
Life, What of India? and Our- 
selves As We Are. Another piece 
of the period, The Atom Bears 
Witness to God, by Father John 
A. O’Brien, told Catuotic DicEst 
readers in June, 1943, something 
of what to expect after the power 
of the atom was released, as it 


would be in July, 1945. 


“There has been and is tyranny 
in Russia. But if Christians here 
were to counsel retreat from in- 
ternational solidarity because the 
Russians will have earned the 
right to share in the peace, they 
will do nothing less than write 
the doom of Christianity in 
Europe. The way to overcome 
the blight of bolshevism is not to 
retreat from the task of shaping 
the new society, but rather to re- 
solve to make the new society so 
worthy of man’s estate that its 
glory will express our collective 
spiritual conviction. Unless we 
can... create such a_ society, 
there is not the slightest chance 
that our victory will endure. Let 
us not suppose that any number 
of gadgets can regulate the shape 


of things to come. We ourselves 
with our limited minds and some- 
times halfhearted convictions are 
‘the last great hope of earth.’” So 
wrote George N. Shuster, pres- 


ident of Hunter college, New 
York City, in The World After 
the War, an article appearing in 
Tue Dicest for September, 1943. 
Before Hiroshima, before Pots- 
dam, before the UN charter, be- 
fore the war was clearly over, 
DiceEst readers caught a vision of 
the future undistorted by the 
roseate imaginings of the time. 
Tue Catuoric Dicest was 
among the first national publica- 
tions to start raising pertinent 
questions about what the postwar 
world would be like. /nformation, 
Please, About Russia, the lead ar- 
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ticle of August, 1944, is typical. 
But Tue Dicest’s concerns went 
beyond international __ politics. 
Who'll Teach the Teachers? ask- 
ed a question now on everybody’s 
lips; THe Dicest asked it in No- 
vember, °43. Teaching the GI 
Way, in March, 744, reported 
some of the results of accelerated 
instruction as practiced by the 
U.S. army in its vast wartime 
training program and suggested 
means by which the new tech- 
nique might be applied to civilian 
schooling. Flight Doctors, an ar- 
ticle about the discoveries of air 
force physicians who observed 
the effects of height and speed on 
America’s warplane pilots, fore- 
shadowed the intensive research 
later aimed at putting man into 
space (February °44). 

The Focus Is on Faith, by 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., ex- 
amined Hollywood’s startling dis- 
covery that religion is good box 
office and related it to a general 
revival of interest in religion be- 
ginning with Pearl Harbor. The 
article appeared in August, 744. 
Soldiers Without Weapons in 
June, ’44, was but one of many 
excerpts illustrating the influence 
of army and navy chaplains on 
the men who were to shape the 
postwar world. And in November, 
1945, Eugene Lyons was telling 
Catuotic DicEst readers How to 
Prevent War With Russia, the 
lead article for that issue. Europe 
Must Eat (June, ’45) pointed up 
the problem for U.S. foreign aid. 


Paper rationing of the war 
years made it impossible for 
Tue Catuoric DiceEst to print 
enough copies to satisfy ever- 
growing demands, and the editors 
regularly appealed to readers to 
pass their copies on to someone 
else after reading them. Readers 
have kept up that practice to the 
present day, and many missions, 
hospitals, offices, not to mention 
friends and neighbors, are the 
beneficiaries. 

The World Needs a _ Police 
Force, by Father John A. O’Brien, 
in February, °45, preceded by 
some months the organization of 
the United Nations as a “parlia- 
ment of man, a federation of the 
world.” 


Tue tHousanps of GI’s who had 
suffered permanently disabling 
injuries turned public attention 
to the general problem of the 
handicapped. Tue Dicest pub- 
lished Blind Girl’s Triumph, one 


of a long series of such human-in- 


terest, public- service pieces in 
September, "45. The month be- 
fore, it had carried a report on 
the unique handling of mental 
patients in Gheel, Belgium, City 
of the Simple. 

The easing of wartime restric- 
tions made it possible for THE 
DiceEst editors to accomplish pro- 
jects that could only be dreamed 
of during the war. 

January, 1946, saw the be- 
ginning of the United Kingdom 
edition of Tue Catuotic Dicest, 
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published in Dublin. In April of 
that year, French and Dutch edi- 
tions were announced, and these 
were followed by the German edi- 
tion in July, 1947, the Japanese 
edition in May, 1948, and the 
Italian edition in April, 1949. 
The United Kingdom edition, 
for the English-speaking peoples 
of Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales, was identical to the 
U.S. edition. Both the French and 
Dutch editions were first printed 
in Louvain, Belgium; the French 
edition is now published in Paris, 
and two Dutch editions are now 
published in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, and Gentbrugge, Belgium. 
The German edition has _ been 


published continuously from As- 
chaffenburg, in West Germany, 


and the Italian edition, Sintesi 
dal Catholic Digest, from Milan. 

The latest of the overseas 
editions, the Indian edition and 
the Philippine edition, were pub- 
lished respectively in Calcutta and 
Manila in 1960 and 1961. 

The Indian, Philippine, and 
United Kingdom editions remain 
the same as the U.S. version of 
Tue Dicest, but the others are 
locally edited. Many of the arti- 
cles are translated verbatim from 
the U.S. edition, but others are 
of local origin and aimed at na- 
tional interests. 

Thus Tue Catuotic Dicest, 
which from its beginning was 
truly global in its range of topics 
and sources, became truly inter 
national in its influence. 


The announcement of the 
United Kingdom edition brought 
12 times as many subscriptions as 
could be fulfilled under the aus- 
terity program then in force in 
the British Isles. So also with the 
German edition; within a_ few 
months of its announcement, al- 
most half a million subscriptions 
were forthcoming; only a frac- 
tion of that number could be ful- 
filled. 

The Japanese edition at first 
enjoyed a meteoric rise in cir- 
culation, but with the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces and the rise 
of the communist-inspired anti- 
American feeling in Japan, the 
circulation dwindled and publica- 
tion was halted. 

As early as September, 1944, 
Tue Dicest had launched a Span- 
ish edition, El Digesto Catohco, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Ties 
with the home office proved too 
weak, and the effort was aban- 
doned after about two years. In 
October, 1952, another Spanish 
edition, Lo Mejor del Catholic 
Digest, in an attractive format 
published from St. Paul, was 
launched. This venture proved 
highly successful in every way 
save financially. The problem of 
selling an expensively-produced 
mass magazine in poverty-ridden 
Spain and South America proved 
insurmountable, and Lo Mejor 
was discontinued in the summer 
of 1956. 

The launching of overseas edi- 
tions was not the only project en- 
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gaging the attention of Dicest 
editors in the postwar years. An- 
other was to dress up the format 
of the U.S. edition more attrac- 
tively. In April, 1946, the lead 
article is a profile of Philip Mur- 
ray, then president of the United 
Steel Workers. The article carries 
the first illustration to appear 
within Dicest pages: a charcoal 
sketch of the subject. The next 
issue blossomed with illustrations 
throughout, some in two colors. 

By February, 1947, Tue Dt- 
Gest had expanded its size from 
96 to 112 pages; in October, 1948, 
the size went to 128 pages; and in 
July, 1961, to 144 pages, with 
consequent increases in the 
quantity of reading for the pur- 
chase price. 

May, 1949, saw the first pic- 
ture to appear on the cover of 
Tue Catuotic Dicest. It is a far 
cry from today’s sparkling four- 
color cover. It is in one color 
(blue), and shows a_ young 
woman being costumed for a play 
to be put on by the Blackfriars’ 
Guild. The succeeding cover for 
June depicts Father Peyton, 
apostle of the Family Rosary, in 
conversation with a little girl. By 
July of that year, Tue DIGEstT 
cover appears in four colors, and 
in fact proves it by showing a 
small-fry artist at work with her 
palette. 

By March, 1951, the cover pic- 
ture occupies nearly the whole of 
the cover, and the table of con- 
tents is moved to the inside. The 


December, 1951, cover features a 
Madonna with angels by the fa- 
mous Chinese artist, Luke Chen, 
which was smuggled out of Red 
China. In May of that year, THE 
Dicest had run the Port Ligat 
Madonna of Salvador Dali. Other 


early exceptional covers were 


those by Xavier Gonzalez in Jan- 
uary, 1953, and one of Patsy 
Li by Alex Ross in February of 
that year. 


Parsy 11 is a story all by herself. 
Tue Dicest told the first part 
of it in November, 1946. That 
was when Patsy Li, a Chinese or- 
phan found by U.S. troops on 
Guadalcanal during the height of 
the fighting there, was reunited 
with her mother through the 
good offices of Father Frederic 
Gehring, C.P., a Catholic chap- 
lain, and the American press. 
When found, Patsy Li was dying 
of wounds, but the U.S. medics 
patched her up, and in 1953 she 
came to the U.S. Tue Dicest 
then ran a second article, telling 
of how the orphan of Guadalcanal 
became a student at the Sisters 
of Mercy’s Walsingham academy 
in Williamsburg, Va. 

Tue Catuoric Dicest’s first 
picture story appeared in two in- 
stallments in July and August, 
1947. It was a cartoon feature on 
communist tactics originally pub- 
lished by the Catechetical Guild 
of St. Paul, Minn. After Novem- 
ber of that year, photo stories 
were to appear monthly. 
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But more and better pictures 
was not the only means by which 
Tue Dicest was made more at- 
tractive to readers. Flights of 
Fancy, which had invited con- 
tributions from readers, proved 
so popular that it was followed in 
December, 1946, by This Struck 
Me, which gave readers a real op- 
portunity of helping to select 
material for the magazine. 

In June, 1947, 1 Shall Never 
Forget It made its first appear- 
ance. That feature invited priests 
to relate some moving experience 
of their daily work. And in De- 
cember, 1948, The Open Door, a 
department devoted to accounts 
of unusual incidents by _ which 
people were brought into the 
Church, was added. From the 


first, The Open Door brought an 
enormous response from readers; 
it is still the most poular month- 
ly feature in Tue Dicesv. 

The launching of the overseas 


editions meant an immense in- 
crease in the influence of THe 
DicEsT on inquiring minds _ the 
world over, but even earlier, in 
late 1945, the founding of the 
School Plan, later expanded into 
the Decency in Reading program, 
greatly increased the impact of 
Tue Dicest on U.S. readers. 
From the beginning, Tue D1- 
Gest had sought to encourage, 
rather than compete with, the 
other members of the Catholic 
press in the U.S. The School Plan 
made it possible to form a nation- 
wide organization to sell Catholic 


magazines through the Catholic 
primary and secondary schools. 
Gr radually, selected general inter- 
est magazines were added to the 
list. The result has been an im- 
measurable strengthening of the 
Catholic press generally and a 
further improvement in the for- 

mat and content of THe CaTno- 
Lic DicEsT itself. 

From that point on, Dicest 
editors had the means to bring 
something more -than ingenuity 
to the preparation of an attrac- 
tive magazine, and the results are 
everywhere apparent. 

Beginning with 1946, more 
original articles like Sister Mary 
Vianney’s Birthplace of the Sav- 
tour appear. And general interest 
magazines, hitherto largely beyond 
the reach of Dicest royalty pay- 
ments, became more frequent 
source material. The magazine, 
which had begun life as the best 
of the Catholic press, could come 
much closer to a goal of repro- 
ducing the best thinking publish- 
ed anywhere. 

Many of the articles and fea- 
tures published were just too 
good to be entombed in_ the 
bound volumes of library perio- 
dical files. In 1952 The Catholic 
Digest Reader, an anthology of 
the best to date, was brought out, 
and was supplemented in 1960 by 
The Catholic Digest Treasury of 
Wit and Humor, a compendium 
of the funniest of Dicest offer- 
ings, whether filler, article, or bit 
of article. Other Dicest antholo- 
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gies are A Look at Labor and 
The Open Door. 


Tue rirst ace of the atom, the 
50’s, began bright with prom- 
ise and dark with threat. War 
broke out in Korea when the 
United Nations decided to halt 
further communist armed aggres- 
sion. Automation, the control of 
production machines by other 
machines, promised a brave new 
world but at the same_ time 


threatened to take the worker’s 
job away. Medicine was moving 
over from the arts to the sciences, 
and the life span took a great 
leap forward. 

Wonders were being done in 
scientific farming, promising an 


abundance of food for the com- 
ing population explosion. What 
everyone fervently hoped had 
been the last great war had dis- 
credited colonialism, and “self- 
determination” became the goal 
everywhere outside the iron cur- 
tain. 

Unsounded depths of ocean 
were being charted, the electron 
microscope was peering ever 
deeper into the microcosm, and 
the idea of man in space, once a 
dream, was rightly thought to 
be just around the corner. All 
over the world, the many and not 
the few were seeking higher ed- 
ucation. Something like a second 
Renaissance was coming to be as 
the world grew ever more excit- 
ing, ever more complex. 

Now, more than ever, a mag- 


azine that could winnow the 
chaff from the grain of ideas 
could prove useful. A world grop- 
ing for answers to eternal ques- 
tions turned more and more to 
the wisdom of the Church. In 
the U.S., the notion that Amer- 
ica is a Protestant country was 
fast disappearing. By 1960, the 
election of a Catholic to the Pres- 
idency typified the change in the 
national attitude toward Cath- 
olics. As a Catholic magazine 
read by thousands of non-Cath- 
olics, Tue Dicest was a voice 
that could be heard. 

In 1952 THe Catuoric Dicest 
engaged Ben Gaffin & Associates 
to make a scientific survey of re- 
ligious attitudes in the U.S. In- 
vestigators asked searching ques- 
tions of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews on a variety of topics: 
Do Americans [of the various 
faiths] Get Along Together? 
How Important Is Religion to 
Americans? Is the Church Too 
Concerned About Money? Do 
Americans Go to Church? Do 
Americans Believe in God? Are 
Catholics Winning the US.? 
Should Clergymen Discuss Poli- 
tics in Church? Do Americans 
Pray? and many others. The 
survey was widely quoted in 
books, newspapers, and ther mag- 
azinies, both religious and secu- 
lar. 

Airing social tensions often 
causes them to evaporate. The 
Dicest survey of religious opin- 
ion brought such heartening re- 
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sponse that a survey of American 
attitudes toward the Negro was 
undertaken, using the same 
methods. The survey (1956) was 
made particularly timely by the 
Supreme Court decision ordering 
integration of public schools with 
“all deliberate speed.” Again THE 
Catuotic Dicest survey helped 
rationalize American opinion on 
the subject with authoritative re- 
ports by regions of man-in-the- 
street opinions on such questions 
as Are Negroes Increasing Faster 
Than Whites? Will Tensions Be 
Eased by Keeping Apart or 
Bringing Together? Where Shall 
Negroes Live? What Can the 
Church Do About It? Do Organ- 
izations Help? Can Laws Help? 
What Can People Do About It? 


and many others. 


So many non-Catholics got the 
habit of turning to THe CaTHo- 
Lic Dicest for answers to ques- 
tions about religion that in 1956 
a regular full-length feature was 


introduced: What Would You 
Like to Know About the Church? 
Each month, of the scores of 
questions received, one is selected 
to be answered in the magazine; 
the others are answered privately, 
by correspondence. THe DicEst 
feature is conducted by Msgr. J. 
D. Conway, a Doctor of Canon 
Law, and the officialis of the 
Diocese of Davenport. The de- 


B B 


partment is still one of the most 
popular features of Tue Dicest; 
the questions have ranged from 
queries about bullfighting to the 
Church’s attitude toward gambl- 
ing, determinism vs. free will, 
psychic phenomena, capital pun- 
ishment, suicide, celibacy, alco- 
holism, Mass stipends, evolution, 
“test-tube babies,” purgatory, 
and even the Church’s attitude 
toward Billy Graham. 

Religion remains the enduring 
topic of THe Catuoric Dicest 
table of contents, but over the 
years, and especially since the 
2nd World War, increasing space 
has been devoted to topics of 
general interest. 

The editors are sometimes ask- 
ed why this is so. The answer, of 
course, is that God made _ the 
world. 

Every good idea that can 
spring from the infinite range of 
the human mind is proper grist 
for the mill. THe Catuoric D1- 
GEST editorial policy is summar- 
ized in words of St. Paul reprinted 
(without permission) on_ the 
masthead of each issue: “All that 
rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for 
right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the 
telling; virtue and merit, wher- 
ever virtue and merit are found— 
let this be the argument of your 
thoughts.” 


B 
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By Peggy Mowery Gross 


through the window seemed 
‘to be coming from the fox 
den up the hill. But what was 
going on there? I’d never heard 
such noise from foxes. Our beagle 
was listening intently, too. 
“Lucky,” I invited, “let’s go see 
what it is!” He wagged his tail 
excitedly and pranced to the door. 
On the way up the slope the 
little hound frolicked at my heels. 
It had been on such a walk as 
this several weeks back that I’d 
discovered the den. It was an ex- 
cellent spot at whelping time: a 
fine mousing brush lot sloped 
away from it, and in one corner 
was a little drainage marsh, alive 
with frogs. The soft woods dirt 
was easy digging for a fox and, 
dried to powder-fine dust, a nat- 
ural flea control. 
Although red foxes average 
from four to nine kits, this was 
the young vixen’s first litter and 


i es QUEER noise drifting 


62 


she had only two fuzzy babies. 
My husband Big Mike, and son 
Little Mike, and I had spent 
many an evening watching the 
kindergarten in action from a 
hemlock blind, especially if the 
vixen was off hunting. Eventu- 
ally, however, she would return 
to circle our scent and yip a 
warning that would send the kits 
streaking back inside the burrow. 

The cubs spent their days with- 
in a 50-foot circle of the entrance. 
They sunned_ themselves, 
scratched fleas, fought and chased 
each other continually, had tug- 
of-war matches over an old bone 
or bit of fur from some past meal. 
They also nibbled a lot of clover, 
first playing volleyball with the 
purple flowerheads like kittens 
batting a ball of yarn. 

Now, as Lucky and I ap- 
proached the den, I had the feel- 
ing that something had gone 
wrong. The two fuzzy kits were 
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wandering to and fro in a queerly 
disorganized way, half howling 
and half yelping. They would 
fight aimlessly, separate, and then 
cower together on the ground. 
Every now and then they would 
bite at bluebottle flies, stomp on 
a passing ant, or paw halfhearted- 
ly at a bone. But over the whole 
scene hung an air of uneasiness 
and distress. There was no sign of 
the vixen. 

When an hour went by and 
the vixen still hadn’t shown up, 
I began to share the anxiety of 
the cubs. Always before by this 
time she’d be shrilly kack-kacking 


near us. 
It’s an old rule never to bother 
an animal’s home or babies seem- 


ingly left abandoned. Usually an 


unseen parent is near or tempor- 
arily off foraging for food. In 
fact, many wild creatures deliber- 
ately stay away from their young 
except at feeding times to avoid 
drawing attention to them. 

I guessed that I’d probably be 
sorry to disturb the cubs, so the 
best thing was to wait and see 
what happened. At sundown I 
went home, badly troubled about 
the upset cubs and absent mother. 
In the evening the wailing started 
up again on the hillside, this time 
with a high thin note of panic. 

All the next day the yowls con- 
tinued. When Big Mike got home 
from work in late afternoon, we 
knew for sure the vixen was never 
coming back to her young. They 
were waifs and we had to go get 


them. We never did find out what 
happened to the mother. 

It took us four hours to un- 
cover the tunnel with ax and 
shovels. Finally, when our blis- 
tered hands and aching backs 
were about to give out, the tun- 
nel opened into the nest proper, 
a widening of bushel-basket size, 
half filled with dry leaves and 
soft grass. Cowering down in the 
middle were the two cubs. They 
made no move to bolt or bite, 
though they bared puppy teeth 
at Lucky. 

We picked them up, stroking 
their red-gold fur to quiet their 
panic. Still they made no attempt 
to nip us, but kept twisting their 
heads around to keep track of 
every move the dog made. Until 
about half grown, foxes fear a 
male dog more than people. 

As we gathered up our tools, 
Lucky sniffed interestedly at the 
queer little doggies. They were, to 
his way of thinking, one of the 
nicest things we’d brought home 
from the woods in a long while. 
Better than the orphaned opos- 
sum, raccoon, and innumerable 
baby birds that he’d shared room 
and board with in times past. 

For the first week we kept the 
pair in a big cardboard box in the 
house till they lost their fear of 
new surroundings and substitute 
parent. Since they normally lived 
in a dark den, we tied a piece of 
stout canvas over the top. Later 
on, a box by the fireplace was 
home, besides an outdoor resting 
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spot in a 50-gallon drum fitted 
with an entrance and a curtain 
over the front to keep out flies 
and wind. 

Tales to the contrary, foxes are 
not as smart as dogs in learning 
simple commands like “Come 
here,” “Sit down,” and “Roll 
over.” They positively shine at 
retrieving balls, jumping over 
sticks, and at playing catch. In 
stalking and hiding, they’re far 
superior, but these are two nar- 
row areas of intelligence. Foxes 
are harder to housebreak, tire 
faster at mental exertion, and 
can’t meet unfamiliar situations 


with a dog’s versatility. 
Within a very few weeks the 
pups accepted Lucky as a queer 


clumsy friend and spent their 
spare time thinking up ways to 
bedevil him. Sometimes they’d 
sneak up as he lay fast asleep 
and jump plunk on his ribs. Lucky 
frequently had happy dreams 
which caused his tail to thump 
enthusiastically. This fascinated 
the kits. They’d grab the flopping 
handle, clamp down, and yank it 
roughly this way and that. They 
tormented the poor beagle until 
he fled into his private sanctuary 
under the kitchen table. 

The worst orneriness was when 
the rascals dug up Lucky’s buried 
treasures, tossed them gaily in the 
air, and caught them before deftly 
putting them back. Lucky’s dis- 
gust at finding his belongings 
nearly ruined and out of place 
was boundless. 


A favorite game was clearly 
practice to sharpen hunting skill. 
They played hide-and-seek with 
Little Mike behind every bush on 
the lawn, grape arbors, and under 
the huge leaves in the rhubarb 
bed. Zipping from cover to cover, 
the kits stalked the boy and fin- 
ally pounced out at him like play- 
ful puppies. This was an invita- 
tion to a friendly wrestling match. 
They seemed careful not to do 
anything worse than swat him 
in the face a few times with 
bushy tails. 

Can you imagine foxes and a 
boy playing leapfrog? Well, Little 
Mike would stand full height and 
one fox at a time would bound 
over his head in a graceful effort- 
less leap, touch the ground light- 
ly, about-face, and sail back over 
his head, all in one smooth 
motion. 

We sharpened our wildcraft by 
going afield with the two master 
woodsmen. They opened up a 
new world of nature observations, 
tracking stratagems, and hunting 
wiles that we never dreamed of 
before. 

Birds wheeling over a grassy 
hillside intrigued the young foxes 
and they tried many times to 
belly up unseen on meadow larks, 
red-winged blackbirds, and grack- 
les. Sometimes a kit mimicked 
their calls with a high thin keen- 
ing that caused the bird to hover 
low momentarily until it spotted 
the little red-gold fox squatting 
half-concealed in the deep green 
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grass. Whether this sound was 
made out of eagerness for a kill 
or actual decoy purposes, I 
couldn’t tell. I’ve heard prowling 
gray foxes in the South yodel 
exactly like native wild turkeys 
gobbling sociably in a clearing. 

After the usual unsuccessful 
stalk, a kit would stand up in 
the belly-deep grass and monitor 
the wind with its sharp nose, 
nostrils flared to catch any stray 
whiff. 

The foxes had a penchant for 
cleanliness. Several times a day 
they thoroughly cleaned their 


paws, licked their fur, and washed 
their faces with forefeet, like a 
squirrel. The huge bushy tail was 
always immaculate to the white 
tip, and I wondered how they 


kept it this way. At the wood’s 
edge one hot summer afternoon 
I finally discovered the secret. 

One of the pups had been loll- 
ing in a little brook to cool off, 
and upon leaving, shook dry like 
a dog. Then it sat down, twisted 
around, and deliberately stamped 
water out of the brush with its 
forefeet! For dry grooming, dust 
was pounded out in the same 
way. The little foxes enjoyed 
swimming much more than do- 
mestic dogs and floated buoyant- 
ly because of the air trapped in 
the thick fur. 

The brush was a good barome- 
ter as to how the owner felt. If 
frightened by a strange dog or 
person and racing off in a full- 
speed getaway dash, it was car- 


ried straight out behind. If the 
animal felt wonderful and ready 
for adventure, it minced along 
daintily, carrying its tail at a 
jaunty 50° angle like FDR’s fam- 
ous cigarette holder. The brush 
was also an air conditioner in 
bitter weather. It was curled over 
the face so that the animal could 
breathe through the chamber of 
warm air trapped in the thick 
tail. 

When fall started V’s of geese 
migrating south and monarch 
butterflies straggled overhead like 
low-altitude cousins, restlessness 
seized our young dog fox. Day by 
day he grew wilder and _ less 
friendly. He had never taken to 
his strange life as well as the 
vixen. 

Finally Big Mike turned him 
loose in the woods. “Good luck, 
fellow,” he said, a bit wistfully. 
The little fox had no sorrow at 
the parting of the ways—he 
darted off wild and free and never 
looked back once. 

Now only the vixen was left. 
She and Lucky cruised the mead- 
ows for fall’s bountiful harvest of 
mice and rabbits. When she skim- 
med airily across a field with her 
lovely burnished coat glowing in 
the sun, she looked like a bunch 
of goldenrod on legs. Little Mike 
named her Goldie. 

Soon Goldie began to go off 
evenings and we heard her bark- 
ing in the swamp with friends of 
her own kind. Her peculiar high 
yipping was unmistakable, and 
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we knew from the different voices 
in the night chiming in with her 
soprano when the bunch _ of 
rowdies she had taken up with 
were mousing. 

By late winter the vixen stopped 
hanging around the house for a 
handout and a snooze on_ her 
favorite rug in the study. Some- 
times we didn’t see her for several 
days, and then she’d come for 
food, a little patting, and leave 
quickly. She’d been such a loyal, 
beautiful pet that we all missed 
her, especially Little Mike, who 
had loved the wrestling matches 
and the touch of her soft deep 
pelt. 

Maybe I shouldn’t include 
Lucky among the sad ones _ be- 
cause now he sprawled blissfully 
with his bed all to himself again. 
Yet I think he truly missed his 
queer little companion because 
often I’d find him looking toward 
the woods where they had spent 
so many carefree hours together, 
mousing and tracking rabbits. 

One day in mid-March Goldie 
came back in the worst shape I’d 
ever seen her. The once lovely 
coat was filthy, and her white- 
tipped brush was one big rat’s 
nest. She didn’t bother with 
grooming until she’d drunk and 
eaten hugely in a very unfoxlike 
manner. Then she rousted Lucky 
out of his oil-drum home with 
snarls and a threatening show of 
white fangs. You could see that 
Lucky was bewildered. We were 
baffled, too, because the change 


was much more subtle than a 
wildling reverting to the wild, as 
the male had done. She had 
nuzzled our hands affectionately 
and even taken a running leap 
over Little Mike’s head for old 
time’s sake. 

But with a final warning snap 
at Lucky, she settled down inside 
the drum for a thorough groom- 
ing and a nap. Later she came 
into the house to her favorite rug 
in the study and seemed at ease 
with the world till twilight. Then 
as if a loud clarion, tuned only 
to fox ears, called her from the 
woods, she went to the door, 
keening anxiously to leave. When 
Big Mike let her out, she trotted 
daintily off. We figured she was 
gone for good. 

Several weeks passed while 
spring unfolded. Hepaticas 
bloomed and peepers began shrill- 
ing at the pond. One afternoon 
we heard a fox barking back on 
the hillside. As we listened to that 
peculiar high kack-kacking note 
of excitement, Little Mike ex- 
claimed, “That’s Goldie! I’d know 
her bark anywhere. Let’s go find 
her.” 

We trudged up the hillside 
toward the old fox den that we’d 
dug out a year before, and the 
yelps grew louder. Then we 
jooked up the trail and _ there 
stood Lucky with his tail wagging 
stiffly in the way that meant: 
“I’ve got something to show you; 
follow me.” 

In another 50 feet we reached 
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the hemlock and peered from its 
concealment at the old fox den. 
By golly, it had been put back 
to usable shape and something 
was living there! At the rock- 
bound entrance hole we saw the 
outline of four little fuzzy heads 
that cocked sharp ears this way 
and that at the commotion out- 
side. We had just an instant to 
look and marvel before a flame- 
colored vixen whizzed out of a 
thicket within 20 feet of us, kack- 
kacking loudly and nervously. It 
was Goldie. 

Her warning yip sent the red- 


% 


gold fuzzies zipping back inside, 
and she swerved up _ toward 
Lucky, snapping and snarling in a 
vicious, no-nonsense way to frigh- 
ten him away from her kits. 

The beagle fell back before the 
vixen’s temper and we all started 
home, tickled to death to have 
ringside seats once again for those 
dizzy kits’ brawls that were sure 
to come. And this spring we’d be 
in on the finest sight in all 
foxdom—that day when Goldie 
would proudly lead out her sassy, 
high-stepping quartet on their 
first hunt for frogs and mice. 


y 


In Our P arish 


In our parish, a small naval station off Alaska, social events were few 
and far between. The year’s one big dance was awaited by the navy wives 
with great anticipation. The date had crept up, however, on the wife of the 
Protestant chaplain. As the hour for the dance approached, she realized that 
she was not going to be able to attend; all the baby sitters had been scheduled 
months in advance, and there were no sitters to be found for her three children. 

That evening, however, just after the dance had begun, the young chap- 
lain and his wife entered the officers’ club. At their home, bathing and putting 
their lively youngsters to bed, was the best-loved bachelor on the island, our 
Catholic chaplain. Donald R. Ferguson. 


In our parish, at Mass one day, I noticed a little girl struggling with a big 
new white missal. Her worldly-wise 5th-grade brother was trying to help her. 
“Don’t read any farther until the priest goes to the other side of the 
altar,” he whispered. The little girl nodded. 
When Father crossed to the Gospel side of the altar, the boy poked an 
impatient finger at the missal. “This is it,” he said. “Read, read, read, before 
he gets away.” Priscilla Manning. 


(You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $20 will be paid on pub- 
lication. Manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.) 





The Tongue of Tomorrow 


The future world language may well be 
Bad English, especially if those electronic 
brains ever hit us in the syntax 


By Alan S. C. Ross 


Condensed from the Washington “Post”* 


HE ONE-WORLD lan- 
guage of the future 
will probably be 
Bad English. At 
least, that’s the 
best guess of schol- 
ars at the moment, always pro- 
vided that the Ultimate War 


doesn’t make a hash of every- 

thing, including predictions. 
That bold assumption is based 

on a remarkable piece of recent 


news: that the Indonesians are 
being taught English by people 
who learned it in Russia. Appar- 
ently the Russians have decided 
against Russian as a_ possible 
world language. 

The Anglo-Saxons have bven 
quick to realize the advantage of 
English as the world language of 
the future. In the U.S., in Eng- 
land, and in the Commonwealth, 
powerful forces are preparing to 
teach English to hundreds of mil- 
lions of foreigners. 


All attempts to teach “good 
English” are being abandoned, 
because of the impossibility of 
getting enough competent teach- 
ers. English taught on so vast a 
scale can only be “bad English.” 

The world language of the fu- 
ture will not only be bad, but 
will be different in different parts 
of the world. A Ghanaian of the 
future may not be able to con- 
verse with an Indian, though he 
will probably be able to write to 
him. 

We are fortunate in knowing 


Professor Ross was the origina- 
tor of the British class labels U 
and non-U later popularized by 
author Nancy Mitford. “Tt is sole- 
ly by its language that the upper 
class (U) is clearly marked off 
from the middle and lower classes 
(non-U),” he wrote. “Table nap- 
kin’ is U; ‘serviette’ is non-U.” 


* 1515 L St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. July 30, 1961. © 1961 by the Washington Post and 
Times Herald Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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the history of English for a long 
way back. Present-day English is 
descended from the language of 
Shakespeare’s time (Early Mod- 
ern English), which in turn de- 
scends from the language of 
Chaucer (Middle English). The 
Chaucerian came from the Anglo- 
Saxon of King Alfred’s time, 
which developed from Primitive 
Germanic (of about 2,000 years 
ago); this last was from Indo- 
European (of about 4,000 years 
ago). Nothing has survived of 
these last two. However, during 
the last century and a half, the 
patient work of comparative phil- 
ologists has reconstructed them 
with remarkable accuracy. 

In the last 4,000 years, “Eng- 
lish” has thus changed. All lan- 
guages are changing all the time, 
and in many ways. 

Everyone knows that Shake- 
speare is hard to read, Chaucer 
harder still, and the Anglo-Saxon 
of King Alfred is as foreign a lan- 
guage to a present-day English 
speaker as is German. The rea- 
son for these difficulties is pri- 
marily the difference in the vo- 
cabularies. 

Lexicographic change like that 
is, however, the least important 
kind of linguistic change. Other 
types of change cause much more 
alteration in languages. The most 
important is change in pronuncia- 
tion. 

If a present-day English speak- 
er could meet Shakespeare, neith- 
er would be able to understand 


the other without some practice, 
simply because so many sound 
changes have taken place between 
Shakespeare’s time and our own. 
To take an individual word, our 
word home was pronounced much 
the same by Shakespeare, as 
hawm by Chaucer, as harm by 
King Alfred, as high-muzz in 
Primitive Germanic, and as coy- 
moss in Indo-E curopean. 

Enormous changes in grammar, 
too, have taken place in the 
“English” of the last 4,000 years. 
The grammar of Indo-European 
was as complicated as that of 
Greek, with much declension of 
nouns and conjugation of verbs. 
King Alfred’s grammar was much 
like that of Latin. But Modern 
English has lost almost all gram- 
mar, gender included. 

It is no use asking why lan- 
guages change, for in the case of 
most linguistic change, the answer 
appears to be pure chance. But 
that is not entirely true of lexi- 
cographic change, where the bor- 
rowing of words from other lan- 
guages is one of the most impor- 
tant factors, and often takes place 
for an obvious reason. Chocolate 
and tomato ultimately derive 
from Aztec chocolatl and tomatl. 

The only way we can forecast 
the linguistic changes which are 
going to affect English in the fu- 
ture is by extrapolation, that is, 
by assuming that much the same 
will happen in the future as has 
happened in the past. Such an 


assumption seems safe, the factor 
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underlying almost all linguistic 
change being randomness. And 
randomness is continual; there 
can be no difference between the 
randomness of today and that of 
100 or 100 million years hence. 

The one thing that does seem 
certain about the vocabulary 
(where randomness is of not so 
much account) is that it will get 
bigger. How much of it the “or- 
dinary man” will need to know 
is another question. Even now we 
are fast approaching a state of 
affairs in which, arithmetically, 
almost all English words are the 
names of chemical compounds. 

The vocabulary of the future 
will be increased by much the 
same means as those by which 
our own vocabulary is being in- 
creased today. Many thousands 
of new words, and new meanings 
of existing words, enter the Eng- 
lish language every year. Many 
of them (such as Zen) are bor- 
rowings of foreign words, but 
coinage of new words (such as 
plutonium and synchrotron) is in- 
creasing. 

Two modern features of lexi- 
cographic change seem likely to 
increase in importance. First, 
there is the cross-influencing of 
different kinds of English. At 
present, the English of England 
is much influenced by American 
(influence in the reverse direction 
is much less marked). If, in some 
future age, Ghana should become 
of great importance, then ele- 
ments special to the bad English 


of Ghana will be likely to spread. 

Second, as to slang: in 1940, 
Eric Partridge suggested that, 
both in English and American, 
the slang part of the vocabulary 
was changing at a much faster 
rate than was the normal part. 
The linguistic events of the last 
20 years have proved him right. 

Now, for the first time in his- 
tory, linguistic change is subject 
to powerful “damping,” because 
of the spread of education and 
the influence of the mass media. 

Random linguistic change 
starts with children (they do not 
copy their parents’ speech habits 
accurately). Teachers continuous- 
ly exert pressure to stop linguistic 
change (in language, what is new 
is “wrong”). Our imitation of 
what we read or hear through the 
mass media also has a conserving 
effect. 

Sound change is less subject to 
damping than are grammar and 
syntax. (This can be seen in the 
case of an uneducated grownup 
trying to speak in a more edu- 
cated fashion. He can quite easily 
learn to say “They’re nice” in- 
stead of “Them’s nice,” but for 
him to change his pronunciation 
is a more difficult matter.) 

We shall expect, then, that 
sound change will operate on fu- 
ture English in the same inex- 
orable manner as it has done on 
past English, only more slowly. 
In time, this alone will cause the 
descendants of modern English to 
become different languages in the 
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same way in which Latin became 
different languages: French, Span- 
ish, Italian. 

The small amount of grammar 
in English is, however, likely to 


remain more or less unchanged, 
perhaps for thousands of years. 
It is in the field of syntax (word 
order and the like) that the fore- 
caster is most tempted into wild, 
science-fiction speculation. 

It is possible to think certain 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE 


things without reference to lan- 
guage; for instance, all those that 
can be expressed in symbolic 
logic. Electronic computers and 
their kin are coded symbolic- 
logic-wise and not language-wise. 
And machines, and their influ- 
ence, are going to increase enor- 
mously. Will there ever come a 
time when their thinking affects 
ours? If so, it is in the syntax 
that we shall first be hit. 


THAT 


To some persons the word teen-ager seems to be synonymous with rebellion 
or vandalism. But for every teen-ager who breaks the law, there are thousands 


of boys and girls who are leading constructive lives. 
Texas, when vandals (said to be young people) 


not long ago in Houston, 


This was evidenced 


cut down 35 beautiful young trees from the grounds of Mt. Carmel Catholic 
High school. The trees had been set out last year at a cost of $500. 


and_ her 


Ann Mallett, 17, 


16-vear-old_ brother, 
vandalism in the newspapers and decided to do something about it. 


about the 


They 


Eddie, 


read 


called on volunteers to collect donations so that the trees might be replaced. 


Most of the donations received were small, 
A nurseryman, learning of the project, let the teen 


collected $75. 


but the young ‘velentenin soon 
-agers buy 


the trees at cost, and some were sold on credit. 
At nine on a Saturday morning an interdenominational group of about 


100 teen-agers gathered at Mt. Carmel High school. 
They had just heard about the vandalism and had come 
They represented most of the Houston high schools and different 


knew each other. 
to help. 


church groups. There were a few college students among them. 


Few of the volunteers 


There was 


a Jewish boys’ group, a youth group from an Episcopal church, Negroes, Latin 


Americans, and representatives from a YWCA club. 


By noon the volunteers 


had dug up the old tree stumps and replaced them with new ones. 
Ann Mallett and her brother, Eddie, disclaim credit for the project. 


as hard 


“Everyone worked 
to right a wrong.” 


as we did,” 


“We all worked together 


they say. 
Louise Berthold. 


(For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of human 
nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.) 
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Mr. Gardener’s 


Bargain 


He bought Long Island 
at a low, low price 
that included 
“one large black dog” 


By Daniel D. Donovan 


Is MORE than 350 years 
since Henry Hudson’s ship, 
the Half Moon, first slipped 
into what is now the port of New 
York. His crewmen’s eyes had 
feasted on the unspoiled gran- 
deur of what was, perhaps, the 
most beautiful natural harbor in 
North America. 

The first mate of the Half 
Moon, Robert Juet, tells us that 
he himself had been captivated 
by the large land mass to the 
right of the channel. He saw it to 
be a land “full of tall oaks 
pleasant with grass and flowers 

. and a very sweet smell came 
from them.” 

Robert Juet was the first man 
in recorded history to become 
enamored of New York’s oldest 


T 


74 


suburb: that huge island jutting 
into the Atlantic ocean which the 
Algonquin Indians called Pau- 
manok (Land of the Tribute), 
and which the Dutch translated 
as the Isle of Shells. To millions 
of New Yorkers, and to as many 
visitors, it is known today as 
Long Island, the English form of 
its old Dutch name, Lange 
Eylandt. 

Long Island runs a rough paral- 
lel to the Connecticut shore line. 
It is approximately 120 miles long 
and 20 miles at its widest points. 
Its base and backbone, geologists 
tell us, were formed by the glacial 
rubble of four separate and dis- 
tinct Ice Ages. 

Against this age-old rubble the 
ebb and flow of the Atlantic tides 
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piled up what are now the famous 
“barrier” beaches: Long Beach, 
Rockaway, Jones’, and Fire Is- 
land. It was on this pile of bould- 
ers and sand that nature would 
build its tall oak forests in the 
island’s western end; its clay flats 
and salt marshes in the center; 
and its pine barrens and sand 
dunes trailing off to the eastern 
terminus at Montauk Point far 
out into the Atlantic. 

For a long time before the 
white man came, island tribes- 
men had been accustomed to pay- 
ing bribes to their fiercer cousins 
from the mainland to keep from 
being molested. At one time or 
other, they had paid tribute to 
the Mohawks of the Hudson 


valley, the Connecticut Iroquois, 


the Pequots and the Narragan- 
setts of Rhode Island. The latter 
would cross the wide expanse of 
Long Island sound in massive war 
canoes carrying 60 fighting men. 

On the advice of an early 
Dutch settler, an Island tribe, the 
Canarsies, refused to pay any fur- 
ther tribute to the mainland Mo- 
hawks. This ill-advised defiance 
brought the wrath of the Mo- 
hawk nation down upon the heads 
of the unhappy islanders. They 
were slaughtered almost to a man. 
The Canarsies represented about 
a fifth of the native population 
of Long Island. 

For some time after the found- 
ing of the New Netherlands 
colony, the Dutch remained con- 
tented on their fortress island of 


Manhattan. They felt no strong 
attraction to cross the East river 
and settle on Long Island. It was 
not until considerably later that 
land speculators began to see the 
possibilities in such a move. With 
their government’s permission, 
some of the colonists began to 
buy up land from the remaining 
Indians, to clear their title to the 
first “Dutch land grants” of Long 
Island. It was from one of these 
“Island Dutch” families that an 
American president would ulti- 
mately spring: Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

In all business dealings between 
the Dutch and the natives, the 
medium of exchange was wam- 
pum: strings or belts of sea shells 
in intricate designs. The longer 
the string or belt, the greater its 
value. The unit of measure in 
money dealings was the fathom: 
the distance between fingertips of 
a man with arms extended. 

The Dutch found that in any 
transaction they would invariably 
be confronted by two Indians; a 
big one and a little one. If the 
wampum to be measured was ul- 
timately intended to pass from 
the colonist to the Indian, then 
the long fathom would benefit 
the native, and the tall Indian 
would then step forward to 
measure the wampum. If, on the 
other hand, the Indian were about 
to pay out wampum, the short 
Indian would step forward. The 
Dutch greatly admired the red 


men’s business sense. 
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If the Indians of western Long 
Island were astute in commerce, 
the talent was not evidenced by 
their Montauk cousins 100 miles 
away. A former English soldier, 
Lion Gardener, had crossed the 
sound to settle on an island near 
Montauk Point. With permission 
of his patron, the Earl of Sterling, 
Gardener bought the island from 
the Algonquins for the bargain 
price of “one large black dog, one 
gun, a quantity of powder and 
shot, some rum, and a few Dutch 
blankets.” 

Long Island was colonized from 
opposite points of the compass at 
once. The English moved west- 
ward and inland from Montauk 
Point, while the Dutch moved 
outward from their small cluster 


of Brooklyn towns. The clash of 
cultures and national sentiments 
was inevitable, yet it was not one 


of long duration. Time soon 
brought friendly relations between 
Dutch and British. 

That a cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere existed on the island is at- 
tested by the relative absence of 
witch trials when those court 
spectacles were in vogue on the 
mainland. The only notable trial 
of this kind ended when the 
court lowered the charge from 
“being a witch” to “being a 
Quaker.” A nominal fine was lev- 
ied. The court and defendant, we 
are told, parted amicably. 

Prior to the outbreak of the 
War of Independence, Long Is- 


land played a major part in the 


colonists’ effort to circumvent the 
oppressive port taxes levied by 
the mother country. Smuggling 
became a big-time industry, and 
many a cove far out on the island 
would come to know the muffled 
sound of oars, and the nervous 
whispering of “midnight business- 
men” bringing their untaxed 
wares ashore. 

When the war finally came, it 
would produce the same disrup- 
tion in many an island family 
that the Civil war would later 
produce in families on the Dixie 
border. Feelings ran high. Most 
of the Long Islanders remained 
cautiously neutral. A sizable num- 
ber declared for the king. The 
others went off to join Washing- 
ton’s army. 

The presence of British prison 
ships in nearby waters did not 
enhance the cause of the king on 
Long Island. These aged hulks, 
shorn of their masts, lay anchored 
offshore with American prisoners 
crowded in their hulls. A monu- 
ment at Fort Green has _ been 
raised to these “martyrs of Wall- 
about bay.” It has been estimat- 
ed that 11,000 American soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians perished on 
such ships through disease or 
malnutrition. 

The ill feeling engendered by 
the prison ships did not cease 
with the end of the war. The per- 
iod following the British surrend- 
er at Yorktown was an uneasy 
one for the island’s Tories. Fully 
a third of the population of Long 
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Island thought it prudent to pack 
and move out with the British 
troops as they made their way to 
the Canadian border. 

With the coming of peace, the 
islanders were able to settle down 
to the task of making a living. 
Next to farming and raising cat- 
tle, the most important industry 
on Long Island was whaling. 

The early settlers had learned 
that art from the Indians. The 
red men had long had the custom 
of keeping a continuing “harpoon 
watch” for any unwary whales 
that might just happen into Long 
Island sound. This evidently hap- 
pened often enough for the Al- 
gonquins to insist on attaching a 
“whale clause” to any contract for 
the sale of land. The Indians re- 
served to themselves the right to 
any whales that might wash up 
on the beach in the future. 

As the industry grew, local 
whales became more and more 
scarce. Finding new whales now 
became a deep-sea operation. Sag 
Harbor soon came to rival the 
port of New Bedford as a center 
of the industry. At its zenith as 
a shipping center, it became the 
home port of 50 large whalers. 
Their ships, with many an Al- 
gonquin harpooner aboard, would 
often leave port and not return 
till three full years had passed. 
They ranged the seven seas. More 
than a few Long Island fortunes 
could trace their origin to this re- 
lentless search for whalebone and 
whale oil. 


The whaling industry brought 
an auxiliary blessing to Long 
Island: improved transportation. 
Getting from one place to another 
has always been a vexing prob- 
lem on the island. There are those 
who insist that the problem has 
not yet been solved. However, the 
present-day driver who faces an 
occasional traffic snag on a Long 
Island parkway can console him- 
self with this thought: in pre- 
Revolutionary days it took the 
Royal Mail coach three full days 
to cover the ground between the 
Brooklyn ferry and Sag Harbor 
township. 

Long Island today is a vast 
suburb with well over 6 million 
inhabitants. On summers and 
weekends, add another million or 
two. An _ extensive network of 
roads and highways covers the 
land where, 300 years ago, stood 
the bark huts of Algonquin tribes- 
men. The Indians for the most 
part have left the scene. Two- 
thirds of them died in an early 
plague of smallpox. Most of the 
rest, for want of game food, mov- 
ed on to mainland hunting 
grounds. 

Just as whaling in its era had 
dominated the economic life of 
the Island, so too does Long Is- 
land have a principal industry to- 
day: real estate. A recent survey 
places the assessed value of Long 
Island property at $10 billion. 
You must agree that Lion Gard- 
ener was a man who knew a bar- 
gain when he saw one. 





Lady With a Baton 


avail 


Carmen Campori 


\ge==—j NE RAINY night last fall, 
ony: the communist guards 
ae) at Berlin’s Brandenburg 

“ gate nudged each other 
in surprise. They were flabber- 
gasted at the way the men and 
women crossing back into East 
Berlin were chattering happily. 
Usually, the only time an East 
Berliner had a smile on his face 
was when he was headed in the 
opposite direction. 


C Cee 
armen pamport 1as 


the canes to 


thie traditionally a 
well dt cvitileie 


conducting 


By Daniel M. Madden 


Condensed from “View”* 


What caused the gay hearts, 
the police soon discovered, was 
the concert the homeward-bound 
couples had just attended in the 
huge Sports Palace in West Ber- 
lin. An Italian conductor had di- 
rected West Berlin’s famous sym- 
phony before an audience of 9,000 
from both the free and commun- 
ist sectors of the city. The con- 
cert had been televised all over 


Europe. 


* 110 Shonnard PIl., Yonkers, N. Y. June, 1961. ©1961, and reprinted with permission. 
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“A magnificent concert,” the 
guards heard one East Berliner 
say. “And to think that the con- 
ductor was a woman! Wunder- 
bar!” 

For more than a decade Car- 
men Campori, a tall, handsome 
woman from northern Italy, has 
been conducting symphonies and 
operas across Europe and South 
America. She raises her baton 
somewhere on an average of once 
every five days. 

Everywhere the reaction is the 
same. Critics, musicians, and the 
public are pleasantly surprised 
that a woman has been able to 
master a profession considered, 
since orchestras began, to be a 
man’s world. 

“To conduct a great orches- 
tra,” her music professor once 
told her, “a woman cannot mere- 
ly do just as well as a man. She 
must do better. Otherwise, every- 
one will say she is no good at all.” 
Stacks of glowing reviews, re- 
quests for return appearances, 
and the acclaim of fellow musi- 
cians are evidence that she had 
crashed the barrier. 

Signora Campori’s achievement 
is no surprise to her family. When 
she first asked her husband about 
her chances of becoming a con- 
ductor, he assured her they could 
not be better. Egidio Campori, a 
noted producer-director of docu- 
mentary films, says, “If she had 
told me she wanted to try to be 
an astronomer or a rocket engi- 
neer, I would have said the same 


thing. My wife can do anything 
well.” 

Music has been in her heart as 
long as she can remember. At 
three she sang arias from Verdi’s 
Masked Ball, and tapped out her 
own accompaniment on the fam- 
ily piano with one finger. 

Her first “concert tour” came 
about unexpectedly. She was 
eight. Her mother had taken her 
to a beach along the Adriatic. 
While her mother was dozing in 
the sun, the youngster spotted an 
aged accordionist with a monkey 
bouncing along at his side. She 
joined them. 

Two hours later her mother, 
frantic with worry, found her. 
She was singing away at the other 
end of the beach as the old ac- 
cordionist played one melody aft- 
er the other, and the monkey bob- 
bed around with his tin cup. “The 
poor man made lots of money 
that day,” she remembers. 

Conducting a symphony orches- 
tra was always a dream of hers, 
but she wrote it off as just that. 
She learned the piano from her 
mother, and studied voice. 

She made her professional de- 
but as a singer in Luxembourg in 
1944. The newspapers there call- 
ed the recital a “triumphal suc- 
cess.” They liked, particularly, 
the way she sang Rossini’s Sta- 
bat Mater. It was something she 
knew well. As a child in Modena, 
her birthplace, she used to sing it 
in the cathedral every Lent. 

The name on that opening- 
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night program was not her real 
one. For the occasion she called 
herself Carmen Caro. It was not 
that she thought anything was 
wrong with the name Campori, 
which had been linked with musi- 
cians (all men) as far back as the 
12th century. The problem was 
her grandfather, a majestic-look- 
ing marquis. To him a woman 
singing in public would be a scan- 
dal. Signora Campori went into a 
huddle with her husband and 


young daughter. The stage name 
was their answer. 

Success as a concert singer did 
not last long. She caught a bad 
cold and could not shake it off. 
About a year after her debut, she 
noticed herself missing the high 


notes. 

A doctor gave her the bad 
news: her vocal cords had become 
enlarged, and there was nothing 
to be done about it. Her singing 
career was ended. 

About this time a 2nd World 
war bomb zeroed in on the Mo- 
dena railroad terminal. It caught 
part of the railhead, and all of the 
Campori home. Classic paintings 
and period furniture were scat~- 
tered like bits of ancient pottery. 
Signora Campon thanked God 
that none of her family had been 
hurt. 

They picked up the pieces and 
moved to a town in the Tuscan 
hills, south of Florence. She kept 
at her piano playing. The -only 
singing she did, though, was on 
feast days in the little Capuchin 


church next door to her new 
home. 

She began studying musical 
composition. After a few years, 
one of her teachers asked if she 
had ever seriously considered be- 
coming a conductor. He knew it 
would be a difficult field for a 
woman to enter, but she had a 
head start.. The teacher pointed 
out that she knew the problems 
of each key figure in a musical 
presentation: the composer, the 
musician, and the singer soloist. 
Few men conductors could mount 
a podium with such a far-ranging 
musical background. 

The teacher’s hunch was right. 
Her first public appearance as a 
conductor went off smoothly. She 
had wondered whether it would 
be better to try out in small 
towns. She decided that that 
would only postpone the inevita- 
ble critical appraisal. She took 
Bologna’s symphony orchestra 
right into the heart of Italy’s 
music center, Milan. Critics and 
public alike cheered her. 

In the following year, 1952, she 
made her first tour of South 
America, conducting major orch- 
estras from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other. Concertgoers 
in Buenos Aires were so enthusi- 
astic that at the end of the pro- 
gram they raced forward and lift- 
ed her from the stage like a 
heroine of an opera. 

A packed hall, TV cameras, and 
a stageful of 100 or more top 
musicians do not overwhelm Sig- 
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nora Campori. Like any artist, 
she is always a bit on edge before 
beginning a concert. By concert 
time, however, the really hard 
part is over. 

It is at her first rehearsal with 
an orchestra she has never di- 
rected before that her nerves play 
a wild game of tick-tack-toe. She 
can see the musicians look at each 
other, and she can read their 
thoughts: “you have to show us.” 
The critics may rave and the 
public may cheer, but Signora 
Campori knows in her heart that 
the orchestra is the real judge, 
and that they need only the first 
few minutes of a rehearsal to de- 
cide. 


Nowadays, her rehearsals fol- 


low two patterns. New orchestras 
applaud her when the rehearsal is 
over. Orchestras which know her 
applaud as soon as she comes on 
stage. 

A woman conductor must be 
careful about things a man can 


display of tem- 
perament, for example. A man 
can shout and storm his way 
through a rehearsal. A woman 
dare not. 

Toscanini could hurl his watch 
at the musicians, and get away 
with it. People would say, “What 
a personality—strong, decisive!” 
If a woman did anything like that 
she would be called hysterical. 

When Signora Campori is ang- 
ry about the way things are go- 
ing, she simply turns away from 


blithely ignore: 
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the orchestra and buries her head 
against a music stand for a min- 
ute or two. During the interval 
there is a magnificent silence. 
When she takes up her baton 
again, the orchestra is doubly 
anxious to please. 

Like any woman going to an 
evening concert, Signora Campori 
has a problem about what to 
wear. For her first concert the 
problem was extremely difficult. 
There was no precedent. 

Her regular dressmaker was no 
help. Signora Campori said she 
wanted something feminine, yet 
not too feminine; something that 
looked nice, but not so nice as to 
attract attention. The dressmak- 
er threw up his hands in despair. 
So she designed the dress herself. 
Although the rest of her wardrobe 
keeps pace with the changing 
fashions, she wears the same style 
of concert dress season after sea- 
son. It is a long-sleeved, square- 
necked black silk dress reaching 
to the ground. 

Even a dress is sometimes not 
enough to convince concertgoers 
that a woman is actually directing 
the orchestra. Once in Bologna an 
old man who had arrived in the 
hall late squinted carefully at the 
stage, and then whispered to his 
neighbor, “Is that a priest up 
there?” 

The long dress, and her height 
(five-feet-nine) have a compen- 
sation: Signora Campori can wear 
comfortable low-heel shoes while 
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she is conducting a concert. 

Changing hair styles are no 
problem. Any style is fine that 
keeps her neck-length chestnut 
hair firm on her head and pre- 
vents it from flying off in all di- 
rections during a concert. 

Her knowledge of foreign lang- 
uages is a big help. A famous 
opera singer will be her friend for 
life because Signora 
knows German so well. At a Rigo- 
letto performance in Munich re- 
cently, the singer serenely skip- 
ped a whole cadenza _ without 
realizing it. Signora Campon 


spotted the slip-up imediately, 
and in quick German told the 
orchestra to rejoin the soloist on 


page 28. The whole thing worked 


out so evenly that the audience 
never suspected that disaster had 
been just a few notes away. Those 
who knew the opera well thought 
that the missing cadenza had 
been purposely omitted to short- 
en the program. 

The foreign languages she 
knows come in handy for radio 
and TV interviews when she is 
abroad. She is particularly proud 
of her Spanish. Up until an inter- 
view on the Montevideo radio a 
year or so ago, she thought she 
spoke just about the purest of 
Castilian Spanish, without the 
slightest trace of an Italian ac- 
cent. After that interview, she 
was not so sure. 

An Italian woman, who had mi- 
grated with her family to Span- 


Campori * 


ish-speaking Montevideo many 
years before, heard the inter- 
view. She had tuned in late, 
though, and didn’t know who was 
being interviewed. Without wait- 
ing till the program was over, she 
telephoned the station. “Tell me,” 
she said. “Is that lady from Mo- 
dena, my old home town?” 

One of those radio interviews 
sent Signora Campori’s husband 
and daughter on a frantic hunt 
through the Italian hills. From 
Buenos Aires she cabled home 
that she was going to talk on the 
local radio. As far as the radio set 
in the Campori household was 
concerned, the broadcast might 
just as well have originated at the 
South Pole. It could not pick up 
anything beyond the Italian bor- 
der. 

Daughter Grazia _ scurried 
around and located a list of radio 
amateurs. With her father driv- 
ing they toured the countryside, 
hunting a ham operator whose set 
was powerful enough to get 
Buenos Aires. They found one 
just in time. 

Two personal questions keep 
popping up about Signora Cam- 
pori: her age and that first name, 
Carmen. She is in her 40’s, but 
looks even younger. One com- 
mentator handled the age ques- 
tion this way: “Never ask the 
age of an artist. An artist is age- 
less. This is even more true with 
a woman artist.” 

Carmen is a Spanish name, as 
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people keep pointing out, but it 
has always belonged to her. Her 
mother wanted her to have a 
name from the world of music. 
Aida was the first choice, but her 
father turned that down. 

Just about any music Signora 
Campori conducts pleases her 
husband and daughter. They like 
her best in Verdi operas and 
Beethoven symphonies. 

The chief drawback to Signora 
Campori’s career is that it takes 
her away from her family many 


Last season, from Dec. 27 to 
Feb. 11, she traveled 5,000 miles 
through Europe, conducting 43 
operas and concerts. She had two 
days of rest. 

Her husband and daughter al- 
ways call her after any major 
concert. This can get expensive. 
Not too long ago, the Campori 
telephone chats became intercon- 
tinental. Signora Campori was in 
northern Europe, her husband in 
Peru doing a documentary, and 
Grazia visiting friends in Cali- 


days during the year. fornia. 


* * 
THE PERFECT ASSIST 


During the height of the short-lived uprising in Algeria, I made my way 
to the Grand Palais in Paris, where volunteers were being accepted for emer- 
gency duty to strengthen French forces in France. 

An elderly Frenchman with a cane in his right hand and an empty sleeve 
where his left arm should have been pushed his way through the crowd. His 
mustache was bristling. 

“T am ready to fight!” he said, coming to attention. 
a gun?” 

To some, this aging firebrand might have seemed good for a laugh, but 
not to the recruiting sergeant. I saw that his eyes were fixed upon the little 
red ribbon in the old man’s lapel: the emblem of the Croix de Guerre, won, 
no doubt, in the rst World War. 

“Monsieur,” said the sergeant, slowly and reverently, “you have already 
done much for France. As a veteran and a hero, would you now wish to de- 
prive some younger man of his chance to serve? You understand?” 

The old man didn’t get it at once. He simply stared. But as the ser- 
geant’s words sank in, his eyes brightened and he swallowed to clear his voice. 
Then he said, visibly touched, “I understand—and thank you. I gladly 
yield my place to a younger man.” 

As he turned to walk away with all the dignity of an emperor, the crowd 
applauded. Ollie Stewart in the American Legion Magazine (August 61). 

® 1961, and reprinted with permission. 
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Auto Engine Coming Up 
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It won’t care what you use for fuel 


By M. S. Mendelsohn 
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1950 Plymouth sedan pulls 

into a Beacon, N. Y., serv- 

ice station as briskly as a 
sports car. 

“Fill ’er up.” 

“Regular or super?” 

“Anything you’ve got: gasoline, 
diesel fuel, kerosene, jet fuel, 
liquefied petroleum gas, even 
furnace oil.” 

The driver is no rural eccentric, 
and the car no Rube Goldberg 
contraption. It’s an advanced 
model of a radically new motor 
under serious study in Detroit as 
a possible successor to the con- 
ventional auto engine. It runs 
efficiently on practically any kind 
of fuel, and it promises the Amer- 
ican motorist up to twice as 
much mileage as he now gets. It 
is also said to eliminate engine 
knock and nearly all exhaust 
fumes. 

It was developed and built in 
the Beacon research laboratories 


Condensed from the 
“Wall Street Journal”* 
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of Texaco, Inc., and bears the 
cumbersome name of “lean-mix- 
ture, stratified-charge, spark- 
ignited engine.” What that means, 
essentially, is that it uses a spe- 
cial process to burn a mixture 
containing less than half as much 
fuel as the conventional engine. 
It also dispenses with the carbu- 
retor. 

The major auto companies say 
they are “actively studying” the 
new engine. Indeed, Victor G. 
Raviolo, executive director of the 
Ford Motor Co. engineering staff, 
recently named it his personal 
preference over the diesel and the 
gas turbine “to bring the Amer- 
ican motorist his first large eco- 
nomy breakthrough in many 
years.” Auto designers by their 
own admission have nearly 
reached the limit of improvement 
on the conventional gasoline en- 
gine. Mr. Raviolo told the Amer- 
ican Petroleum institute, “It is 


* 44 Broad St., New York City 4. July 26, 1961. © 1961 by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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likely to give ground to one or 
more of the newer types during 
the 60s.” 

The engine being tried out in 
Beacon, however, has drawbacks 
to go with its advantages. It 
weighs more than a conventional 
car motor and is said to accelerate 
less swiftly. Because it needs a 
fuel-injection system, it would 
cost more to install: about $150 
right now, according to one esti- 
mate, and probably at least $50 
more even when such fuel-injec- 
tion systems are mass-produced. 
Re-tooling costs and profit mark- 
ups would add considerably more 
than that to the price of a car 
equipped with the new engine. 

Raviolo thinks that engines like 
the Texaco-built model may 
crack the market first in trucks, 
where the operating-cost savings 
would be most likely to offset 
higher initial cost. The army is 
considering its use, too. It has 
given Pennsylvania State univer- 
sity a contract for research. 

Texaco researchers are working 
also to adapt the engine as a 
cheap power unit for homes, espe- 
cially in less developed countries 
which have not yet made any 
heavy investment in electric pow- 
er lines or gas pipelines. 

Just what is the new engine? 
And how does it achieve its 
startling results? To answer these 
questions, it is necessary first to 
consider how today’s auto engine 
burns fuel, and what some of its 
drawbacks are. 


In the conventional auto engine, 
a carburetor mixes about eight 
parts of gas to 100 parts of air. 
The mixture is conveyed to the 
cylinder, where a spark ignites it. 
Theoretically the mixture should 
burn evenly in the fashion of a 
flame moving across a sheet of 
paper. However, when the flame 
in the cylinder has spread part 
way through the mixture, the 
heat is likely to cause the remain- 
ing part to burst into instantane- 
ous combustion, with a tiny ex- 
plosion the motorist hears as 
engine knock. 

The knock can be overcome by 
using high-octane gasoline, which 
resists instantaneous combustion. 
But in 1946, Texaco engineers at 
Beacon began trying a different 
way, keeping the gas-air mixture 
in the chamber for so short a 
time that an uneven rate of burn- 
ing didn’t occur. They squirted 
fine droplets of liquid fuel under 
heavy pressure into a cylinder in 
which air was swirling. The drop- 
lets vaporized immediately, were 
ignited by a spark, and burned as 
they spread out through the 
chamber. 

The whole mixture was in the 
chamber only one-sixtieth as long 
as the “charge” of gas and air 
stays in the conventional engine 
before burning. 

That got rid of the knock, all 
right, but Texaco quickly realized 
it had accomplished several other 
things as well. For one thing, it 
had hit on a system of burning 
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an extremely lean fuel-air mixture. 
It averages only three parts of 
fuel to 100 parts of air. A spark 
won’t ignite such a lean mixture 
in an ordinary engine; it will in 
the Texaco engine because the 
mixture is “stratified” (that is, its 
thickness varies from one end of 
the chamber to the other), and 
the spark hits it where it is the 
richest. 

Since it gets rid of the knock 
by cutting down the time the gas- 
air mixture is in the cylinder, the 
engine doesn’t need anti-knock 


fuel. The Texaco engine needs no 
carburetor to vaporize the fuel. 
Result: it can run on almost any 
type of fuel handy. 

The engine gets rid of noxious 


exhaust fumes because of the lean 
mixture it burns. The leaner the 
mixture, the more opportunity 
there is for fuel particles to burn 
completely. There is still some 
exhaust, of course, but it contains 
fewer of the unburned fuel parti- 
cles that make exhaust so smoky 
and smelly. Unburned hydrocar- 
bons are considered a major con- 
tribution to smog, and any re- 
duction would be welcomed in 
such areas as Los Angeles. 

In 1949, Everett M. Barber, a 
Texaco research engineer, took 
out the first patent on what the 
company calls the tcp (for Tex- 
aco Combustion Process), the 
most essential feature of the en- 
gine. Since then, company engi- 
neers have registered about 100 


% 


additional patents connected with 
the engine. 

The tcp is not the only “lean- 
mixture, stratified-charge, spark- 
ignited” engine under develop- 
ment. In addition to Penn State’s 
work for the army, engineers at 
Stanford university, the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, N.Y., and 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
are working on similar engines. 
Private designers are doing re- 
search, too. 

Some university engineers think 
that a few of the major auto com- 
panies are experimenting with en- 
gines of their own. If they could 
advance development faster than 
Texaco, they might be able to in- 
troduce a stratified-charge engine 
without paying royalties to the 
oil company. Wolfgang E. Meyer, 
professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Penn State, says the 
Russians are working on a strat- 
ified-charge engine which is about 
as advanced as the Texaco en- 
gine. 

A switch to the new engine 
would revolutionize U.S. auto 
plants. And, in addition to cutting 
fuel consumption, it would dis- 
rupt the oil industry’s present 
motor-fuel marketing structure 
based on high-octane gasolines. 
But researchers think that, though 
the new engine can burn almost 
any fuel, the chances are that 
some new specialty fuel, possibly 
naphtha, eventually will emerge 
as the most suitable. 





Wheels for Our Lady 


New York volunteers speed handicapped 
pilgrims on their way to foreign shrines 


By Tom Langan 


erreur Sept. 27, 1958, was 
a soggy day in New York 


City. Anyone who did not abso- 
lutely have to be outdoors stayed 
under cover. At 7 P.M. a plane 
took off from Idlewild airport in 
the pelting rain, carrying 40 
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handicapped pilgrims bound for 
the shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes in France. Watching the 
plane disappear into the black 
skies stood a group of 50 men 


and women, under dripping um- 
brellas. 

They were tired and hungry, 
and some were soaking wet; but 
their eyes glowed with satisfac- 
tion. They had done the job they 
had set out to do. They had 
helped the 40 pilgrims from their 
midtown New York hotel rooms 
to their places on the plane. The 
watchers were remembering mur- 
mured words from occupants of 
the stretchers and wheel chairs. 
“Thank you.” “God bless you.” 
“Pil pray for you.” 

That was the first mission car- 
ried out by Wheels for Our Lady, 
a volunteer group formed to help 
handicapped pilgrims from all 
parts of the U.S 

“Tll never forget that first 
time,” says Miss Mary T. Steph- 
ens, one of the organizers of the 
Wheels. “I never knew a New 
York fireman’s raincoat was so 
heavy!” 

Firemen in the group had loan- 
ed their raincoats to the women. 
Some of the coats had been held 
over the stretcher and _ wheel- 
chair cases. “After that first 


time,” says Miss Stephens, “we 
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knew we could handle any re- 
quest that came along, rain or 
shine.” 

The Wheels have been doing 
just that. Most of the pilgrims 
go to Lourdes, but the Wheels 
are happy to speed them on their 
way to any of the shrines. Last 
September, fulfilling an emer- 
gency request, they helped trans- 
port 37 members of the American 
Wheel-Chair Olympic team who 
were on their way to Rome. 
When the team returned, with 
cups and medals, the Wheels aid- 
ed them again. 

The Wheels got started when 
a friend of Miss Stephens, John 
G. Hodgson, of Washington, 
D.C., director of the Catholic 


Travel office, mentioned to her 
that handicapped pilgrims pass- 


ing through New York City 
needed help. Miss Stephens, who 
is secretary to an officer in a 
large insurance company, is used 
to coming to grips with trouble- 
some problems. 

She talked with her friend 
Marion (Mrs. Gerard P.) Mur- 
phy, of Yonkers. Miss Stephens 
and Mrs. Murphy watched the 
next pilgrimage of the handicap- 
ped go through New York. They 
saw the pilgrims arrive at a ho- 
tel. They attended Mass with 
them the next morning at St. 
Francis of Assisi church. 

The two accompanied the pil- 
grimage to Idlewild, where the 
pilgrims rested in the airport 
nursery. They attended the de- 


parture ceremonies in Our Lady 
of the Skies chapel at Idlewild, 
where Msgr. Francis X. Fitz- 
Gibbon gave Benediction and the 
blessing of the sick. Finally, they 
witnessed the departure. It was 
the schedule the Wheels would 
follow on that rainy Saturday a 
few months later. After observ- 
ing the pilgrimage, Miss Steph- 
ens and Mrs. Murphy agreed 
that the crux of the problem was 
man power. 

Around this time, Mrs. Mur- 
phy ran across a news item 
about Capt. Joseph J. Reilly, 
Civil Defense administrator of 
the New York Fire department, 
who was then president of the 
Fire Department Holy Name so- 
ciety. Mrs. Murphy had never 
met Captain Reilly, but she tele- 
phoned him and told him of the 
problem. 

Within a few days, Captain 
Reilly had discussed the matter 
with others and had formed an 
enthusiastic nucleus for Wheels 
for Our Lady. He gave the group 
its name. Members of the Holy 
Name societies in the Fire, Po- 
lice, and Sanitation departments, 
together with several business- 
men, were the core of the organi- 
zation. Wives and friends made 
up the female volunteers. Word 
got around to the airports and 
travel agencies that the Wheels 
were ready. A short while later, 
they took on their first assign- 
ment. 

When members of that first 
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pilgrimage returned, after about 
ten days, the Wheels helped them 
connect with trains and planes. 
The night before this operation, 
a Sunday night, the Wheels faced 
a crisis. They learned that any- 
one going aboard an incoming 
plane had to have a certificate 
showing he had been vaccinated 
within the last two years. Sixteen 
Wheels who needed those certifi- 
cates were men who handle the 
stretcher and wheel-chair cases. 
Where do 16 men go to get vac- 
cinated on a Sunday night? They 
were all working at their regular 
jobs the next day, and wouldn’t 
have any free time before the 
plane landed. 

They got busy with telephones. 
A doctor in a New York suburb 
said he’d be glad to help out. 
They drove to his office and 
were vaccinated. The next night 
the 16 Wheels boarded the air- 
plane, armed with their precious 
certificates. 

Detective William J. Rehder 
recalls helping a beautiful young 
girl, a paralytic. He rode in a 
car with her, steadying the 
stretcher, on the short run from 
the plane to the International 
hotel. Detective Rehder adjusted 
the stretcher so that the girl 
could look out, and he pointed 
out the sights of the airport. Lat- 
er, he remarked to the girl’s 
mother how much the girl seem- 
ed to enjoy the little sightseeing 
trip. 


“She’s always like that,” the 


mother said, smiling. “She wants 
people to know that she appre- 
ciates their thoughtfulness. Ac- 
tually, besides being a paralytic, 
my daughter is blind.” 

The Wheels have found that 
pilgrims rarely speak of their own 
plight. They never say they are 
going to Lourdes, or to any other 
shrine, to ask for a miraculous 
cure. They speak only of pray- 
ing for those who have made 
their trip possible, for their fam- 
ilies and friends, and for each 
other. 

At Lourdes, they attend daily 
Mass at the grotto and go into 
the baths every day. They par- 
ticipate in the Way of the Cross 
(those who are able) and wit- 
ness the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and receive the bless- 
ing of the sick. When the pil- 
grims return to New York, they 
glow with happiness whether they 
have improved or not. 

Ruth Curtin, a young lady 
from the Bronx, is afflicted with 
rheumatoid arthritis. She can 
walk with a cane, but has to 
spend most of her time in a wheel 
chair. Despite this, Ruth is a 
vibrant, active person. She heads 
her own group of handicapped 
people, a nonsectarian group now 
numbering more than 100. They 
call themselves the Fordettes, be- 
cause they started with four 
members and an old Ford car. 

Ruth has arranged many out- 
ings for the Fordettes. Members 
have been guests at the circus, 
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the rodeo, and the ice show at 
Madison Square Garden. The 
taxi drivers’ union has furnished 
transportation. During the sum- 
mer of 1959, the Harlem Yacht 
club put eight boats at Ruth’s 
disposal for an excursion. 

Ruth corresponded with Pat- 
rick O’Grady of Chicago, direc- 
tor of the Confraternity of Pil- 
grims, discussing aid to the 
handicapped. A seminarian who 
visited O’Grady said he wished 
to pay the transportation of a 
handicapped person on the inval- 
ids’ pilgrimage to the Canadian 
shrines in August, 1959, as an of- 
fering to our Lady. O’Grady 
chose Ruth, and she made the 
pilgrimage. 

O’Grady later wrote to Ruth, 
asking her to help expedite the 
passage of a lone pilgrim through 
New York City. Busy with this 
task, Ruth met Captain Reilly 
and the Wheels, who had also 
been alerted by O’Grady. 

The pilgrim was given careful 
attention. Thereafter, Ruth at- 
tended the Wheels’ operations. 
In September, 1959, Captain Reil- 
ly decided that Ruth’s courageous 
attitude and her helpfulness to 
others should be rewarded. He 
wrote to 50 of his friends, sug- 
gesting that each of them ask ten 
friends to contribute $1 each to 
help send Ruth to Lourdes. 

Captain Reilly received $1,150. 
Ruth had her trip to Lourdes, 
and there was enough money left 
over to help another pilgrim. 


Speaking of her trip recently, 
Ruth said with a smile, “I didn’t 
pray for a cure for myself at 
Lourdes. I petitioned our Lady 
that I might get married. I asked 
her to send me the right person.” 
Ruth also placed a number of 
sealed petitions from her friends 
in our Lady’s care at Lourdes. 
One was from a young man she 
knew, Eddie Arreche, a former 
member of the Air Force. Since 
she returned from Lourdes, Ruth 
and Eddie have become engaged, 
and Eddie has told her that his 
sealed petition was that he and 
Ruth would be married. 

A few years ago, a pretty high- 
school girl in a Southern state 
eloped. She and her husband be- 
came parents of a baby boy. A 
year or so later, she was strick- 
en with polio and became para- 
lyzed from the waist down. Un- 
daunted, she managed her house- 
hold from a wheel chair. 

She made a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes in 1958. Home again, 
still in her wheel chair, she wrote 
to the Wheels: “At Lourdes I 
didn’t pray for myself. I prayed 
for my husband and my baby. 
My husband was worried about 
his job when I left, afraid we'd 
have to move to keep it. When I 
got home, a businessman in our 
town gave my husband a better 
job. We didn’t have to move, and 
we’re very happy.” 

After returning home, the pil- 
grims often write to Captain 
Reilly. To coordinate the flow of 
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news, he periodically gets out a 
mimeographed publication called 
Pilgrims’ Progress (circulation 
150). The pilgrims exchange re- 
ports of births and marriages and 
other family doings, check on ad- 
dresses, and keep alive the friend- 
ships they have formed. Pilgrims 
Virginia Cyr and Helene M. Gog- 
gin contribute poetry. Another 
contributor is Mrs. Winifred A. 
Feely, well-known lecturer on 
Lourdes, a staunch friend of the 
Wheels. 

Captain Reilly, on a visit to 
Lourdes in 1958, made a study 
of the brancardiers, or stretcher- 
bearers, at the shrine, and of the 
female aids, the handmaids. The 
brancardiers and handmaids are 
members of the Association of 
the Hospitallers of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, established in 1884. Men 
and women from all walks of life 
serve in their ranks in their spare 
time. 


Preorten: The kind of man who 
says, “Aha.” Edna Ferber . . . She 
replaced a strand of hair that wasn’t 
out of place. John Steinbeck ... TV 
weatherman portentously announcing 
that there will be no temperature 
tomorrow. Minneapolis Tribune... 


The brancardier, according to 
his rule, “must be ready to bear 
cold and heat, sun and rain, hun- 
ger and thirst, and long waits. 
He must not exceed a walking 
pace when in charge of invalids’ 
chairs. He must not smoke when 
in charge of sick persons. He 
must know how to carry the sick 
so that they suffer the least pos- 
sible jolting.” 

All of these regulations the 
Wheels for Our Lady have ac- 
cepted for themselves, though 
they have no formal rules, no 
dues, no officers. Captain Reilly, 
the nominal head, prefers not to 
be regarded as the “boss.” He 
passes all compliments along to 
the rank and file, and the rank 
and file seek no compliments. All 
they wish to do is to continue to 
be American counterparts of the 
brancardiers and handmaids of 
Lourdes, doing a strenuous, ex- 
acting job. 


Pretzeling her handkerchief. Stedman 
Chandler. 

PictureD: Moon looking down on 
Cape Canaveral with a patronizing 
smile. D. A. Miller ... A live dog- 
skin rug by the fireplace. J. J. Kelly 
. . . High up on the telephone pole, 
human woodpeckers plied their trade. 
J. K. Young ... Taxis converged, 
eager as poodles called to supper. 
Phyllis McGinley . . . The lost-cow 
sound of a train. Frederick Borg. 


You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. 


xact source must be given. 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines 


will not be accepted, Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.) 





Great Books 


Program, 


Louisville asks the superior 
student to do a superior job 


By Jim Morrissey 
Condensed from the “Family Digest”* 


4 HAT Do you think of a 


Junior Great Books pro- 
gram for our gifted children?” 

The question was directed to 
Catholic educators in Louisville, 
Ky., by Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, exec- 
utive secretary of the archdioces- 
an school board. They had long 
been concerned with getting the 
most from superior students, who 
often receive their high-school di- 
plomas without having been real- 
ly challenged. 

Monsignor Pitt’s idea won 
quick approval, and the first such 
program in the country was es- 
tablished in 1957. In four years 
Junior Great Books has spread to 


public and private schools in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

The project got under way with 
a pilot group of 19 5th graders 
under leadership of Dr. John H. 
Ford of Louisville’s Bellarmine 
college. 

The purpose of Junior Great 
Books is to stretch mental hori- 
zons and develop thinking pro- 
cesses. It is thought sifting and 
directing: a kind of thinking 
child’s filter. 

Youngsters are constantly ask- 
ed, “Why?” And leaders are not 
satisfied with flat answers. They 
want the child to explain his 
statements. The thought express- 


*Park Drive, Huntington, Ind. November, 1961. ©1961, and reprinted with permission. 
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ed by one is tested on the others. 
The leaders try not to give flat 
answers, too. Their role is to in- 
spire and stimulate, not to be 
know-it-alls. 

Part of a discussion of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch by a 
sth-grade group will show how 
the program works. Dr. Ford’s 
opening question was, “Is this a 
real book?” 

A boy answered quickly, “Yes. 
There really was a cabbage patch. 
Right here in Louisville.” 

Ford wanted to know if it was 
enough to have a person and a 
place to make good fiction. The 
group batted that back and forth 
and decided that something more 
is needed. 

Then he asked what makes a 
story good or a book great. A 
lively discussion developed and he 
happily let it bounce from child 
to child. 

He asked if they liked the 
book. Almost all of them did. 
Suddenly Ford said, “Do you 
want to know what I think? This 
is a lousy book, chock-full of corn. 
Did you like it, or are you just 
trying to keep me happy?” 

The deliberately shocking com- 
ment started a new argument. 
Several youngsters switched over 
to Ford’s point of view. One girl 
remained resolute. When she fin- 
ished her warm defense of Mrs. 
Wiggs, Ford said, “Good for you. 
Stick to your convictions.” 

He insists upon clear, concise 
reasoning. After the discussion one 


girl said, “He always wants to 
know Why? Why? Why?” An- 
other said that his middle name 
should be Why. 

Educators and parents enthusi- 
astically accepted the program. A 
brief article about it in the New 
York Times brought 700 requests 
for more information. 

But the best endorsement Jos 
ever received came from a 5th- 
grade boy who said, “Gee, I 
didn’t know you could talk to 
other people about things like 
this.” 

The success of the first group 
brought a Ford Foundation grant 
of $7,300 in 1958 and $25,000 a 
year later. There will be another 
sizable grant this fall. The money 
is used to pay adult leaders and 
administrative costs. Among the 
present leaders are priests, teach- 
ers, businessmen, and housewives. 

The program expanded to in- 
clude the upper grades, then high 
school. About 360 grade-school 
and 300 high-school pupils are 
now participating in the metro- 
politan Louisville programs. 

About 400 are screened each 
year, and the top go are selected. 
They must have an IQ of at least 
125, and the recommendation of 
their schools. 

Each discussion group is limit- 
ed to 1§ students from several 
schools, but all from the same 
grade level. Grade schoolers are 
given two weeks to read a book, 
high schoolers three, because they 
have more homework. The groups 
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meet for an hour or more and 
take their books apart, idea by 
idea. 

Ford, now supervisor of the 
program, comments, “There is 
nothing new in a Great Books dis- 
cussion group. The technique is 
one of the oldest teaching meth- 
ods in the world, and time has 
evaluated the books. 

“What is new is the fact that 
the Louisville program has dared 
to ask the superior grammar and 
high-school student to do a su- 
perior job, to acquire the disci- 
pline of work which he must have 
if he is to fully exercise his ca- 
pacities in serving God, country, 
and self.” 

The jcB program ranges from 
Red Badge of Courage to Plato 
and Aristotle. Seventh and 8th 
graders tackle the Greek philos- 
ophers. High-school juniors get 
Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment among other books, and 
seniors sweat over such reading 
as Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial 
and Miller’s Death of a Salesanan. 

Evaluation of the program is 
difficult. No test has yet been de- 
vised that will clearly show the 
jcB contribution to a_ child’s 
total learning. But there are no 
doubts among program leaders. 
They are convinced that the re- 
sults are satisfactory, even out- 
standing. 

When over half of the 19 chil- 
dren in the pilot group received 
high-school scholarships, Ford 
said, “We felt that the program 


had played a definite role in their 
achievement.” 

Parents, teachers, and students 
have been asked to evaluate the 
program. The youngsters said 
they especially appreciated know- 
ing that their ideas were interest- 
ing to others and that their opin- 
ions were respected. They enjoy- 
ed meeting students from other 
schools and often formed friend- 
ships on the basis of new and mu- 
tual interests. 

Parents say their children show 
more interest in what is going on 
in the world around them. They 
read more books and magazines, 
fewer comic books, and watch less 
television. 

Teachers sometimes complain- 
ed of cockiness among some JGB 
pupils, but others felt that this 
danger was balanced by the 
youngster’s encounter with those 
of equal or greater ability from 
other schools. Their classroom 
performance was better; they 
were more curious. They read 
more, and often selected other 
books by authors they first met 
in jcB. They asked better ques- 
tions and demanded _ more 
thoughtful answers. Without be- 
ing aware of it, they had become 
like Dr. Ford: Why? Why? Why? 

The Junior Great Books pro- 
gram is workable with other 
groups. Ford points out that the 
same lists can be used with read- 
ers of average mental ability. 

JGB is attractive because it has 
been remarkably successful in a 
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difficult educational area and be- 
cause it doesn’t cost much. In 
Louisville parents pay about $13 
a year for books. The Ford 
Foundation has paid the salaries 
and other costs. In other cities 
leaders donate their services. 


Educators in the diocese of 
Louisville do not claim that the 
JGB program meets the complex 
intellectual needs of the superior 
student. But they are sure they 
have taken a giant step in the 
right direction. 


vy Y 
NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. CEvasco 


Over the centuries English has been enriched by words borrowed from 
Greek. Modern scholars still go to this classical language for scientific and 
technical words. 

The words listed below in Column A come from the Greek word zoion, 
meaning animal. Some of the words are common; others are not. You should 
be able to reason out the meanings of most of those you may not know, how- 
ever. See if you can match the two columns. 


Column B 
a) Place where animals are 
hibited; menagerie. 


Column A 


. soology collected and ex- 


. protozoa b) One who devotes himself to a study of animals. 


. soomorphic c) A parasite on the outside of an animal’s body. 
Minute single-celled animals. 


Without life. 


2oogeography d) 
. 2oophyte e) 


. 200 f) 


Imaginary belt in the heavens containing astro- 
logical animals, such as Taurus the Bull. 


7. 20ologist 


g) Abnormal fear of animals. 


. sootomy h) The anatomy or dissection of animals. 


. azoic i) Represented by or having animal form. 


Any animal, such as a coral or sponge, having 


. epizoon }) 
the character and appearance of a plant. 


k) The science dealing with the distribution of 


. soophobia 
animals over the earth. 


The science which treats of animals. 


. zodiac 1) 


(Answers on page 35) 





THE OPEN DOOR 


THE PRIEST in charge of our par- 
ish convert classes was also the 2nd- 
grade catechist. One day he asked 
the class, “Do you know anyone who 
should be a Catholic or who would 
like to be a Catholic?” 

One little fellow said that he had 
a friend who would like to be a 
Catholic. It turned out that the 
friend, like himself, was just seven 
years old. Nevertheless, Father was 
interested, visited the family, and 
found them very friendly. 


The visits stretched over three 


years. Then the boy entered the 5th 
grade in the parochial school, was 
baptized, and made his First Com- 


munion. Shortly after, his mother 
and little sister were baptized; be- 
for the year was up, the father fol- 
lowed them into the Church. Since 
then, two more children were born. 

One of the boys in our graduat- 
ing class this year is entering the 
minor seminary of a missionary Or- 
der. No, it is not the little missioner 
of the 2nd grade, but his convert 
friend. Sister M.E. 


I was BORN into a good family 
but a rather bigoted one. My moth- 
er was horrified that I was deter- 
mined to marry a Catholic. The man 
I was going to marry was not fervent, 
but he did go to see the priest 
about our marriage. 


The good Father was old and very 


stern. “Tut, tut,” he said. “You can’t 
do that; go find a nice Catholic girl.” 

ad my fiance been well disposed, 

am sure he would have talked it 
over; and I was willing to be mar- 
ried by the priest. Instead, he storm- 
ed out. A few weeks later we were 
married by my minister. 

When we returned from our honey- 
moon my husband’s sister, God bless 
her soul, met us at the door with a 
catechism. I studied it. My husband 
seemed satisfied, but strange as it 
may seem I didn’t feel married. We 
seldom went to church, but if I did 
go it was to the Catholic one. 

Many times in the next seven 
years I asked my husband to see 
a priest. He always said he would, 
but he didn’t. By now, we had four 
children, and the oldest was nearly 
old enough for her First Communion. 
I simply had to do something about 
their religion. 

I went to St. Patrick’s rectory, 
my knees knocking—without reason. 
A young priest answered. I told him 
about my husband avoiding Mass, 
and about our unbaptized children. 
He invited me in, found me willing 
to take instructions. Before long, my 
children and I were baptized Catho- 
lics. Quietly, my husband and I were 
properly married. 

Thirty years have passed. Now we 
are daily communicants, and our 
eight children are all good practicing 
Catholics together with their dozen 
children. I have taught catechism 
for many years, and my husband is 
about to join me in this work. 

All this because of my sister-in- 
law’s prayers and zealous action. 

Frances. 


(For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will 


be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.) 
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My Son, Tom Dooley ( Ef ) 


Concluding a mother’s 
memories of the young 


founder of Medico 


By Mrs. Thomas A. Dooley 
As told to Terry Morris 


Condensed from “Redbook’* 


Last month, Mrs. Dooley told of 
Tom’s childhood and youth. He was 
the son of her second marriage; her 
first husband, Lt. Earle Manzleman, 
was killed in an air crash, leaving 
her with one son, Earle Jr. 

Earle was as close to Tom as any 
brother could be, and his death in 
the last days of the 2nd World War 
had a great deal to do with shaping 
the course Tom’s life was to take. 
One other big influence was the 
strict, yet “warm Victorian” ways of 
his father, Thomas Anthony Dooley. 

Young Tom very early showed an 
interest in healing, but since he was 
interested in everything, Tom’s 
mother did not regard such hints as 
particularly significant, and his choice 
of medicine as a career after his 
graduation from Notre Dame came 
as an almost complete surprise to 
her. 


Ss eapfa XCEPT FOR ONE girl, Tom 
=; “28 never had anything like 


“iA a serious attachment. 
“2 T liked her so much that 
I would have encouraged their 
marriage. They saw a good deal 
of each other for some months 
until the summer when Tom de- 
cided to make a trip to Turkey. 
“You'll find you’ve lost your 
girl when you get back,” I warned 
him. 
“She'll wait,” Tom said. 
“That’s not the way a girl like 
that acts,” I insisted. “She’s been 
out in society for a year, and 
done service work in the Junior 
League. She'll want to get mar- 
ried now. That’s the pattern.” 
But Tom’s decision was un- 
changed. He returned early in the 


* 230 Park Ave., New York City 17. June, 1961. © 1961 by the McCall Corp., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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fall to find that his girl was in- 
deed engaged and that the wed- 
ding date was set. For about 24 
hours Tom licked this wound to 
his pride. Of course, if he had 
really been in love, I’m sure he 
would never have gone off to 
Turkey in the first place. 

Many of his friends were mar- 
ried, and Tom often felt like the 
lonely bachelor who is honorary 
uncle to many children but fa- 
ther to none. 

“T still have time, mother,” he 
used to say. “After all, dad didn’t 
marry until he was 40, and look 
what a good thing he had!” 

Later, of course, his work took 
him farther away from marriage. 
Freedom of action had always 
been important to Tom. Once he 
became an international figure, he 
knew it would be nearly impos- 
sible to maintain any kind of 
normal domestic life. 

The first time I really felt that 
Tom had a special capacity to 
distinguish himself in the service 
of others was one summer when 
he was in the army reserve at 
Camp Letterman, just outside 
San Francisco. He was returning 
to camp when he heard that the 
hospital ship Benevolence had 
been rammed by a freighter. 

“Anything we can do?” Tom 
asked the officer in charge at the 
scene of the accident. 

He was assigned to an ambu- 
lance, but after he had served a 
full shift, Tom went off on his 
own and organized a fleet of fish- 


ing boats to cruise around the 
harbor during the night. He spent 
most of his time in the water 
helping people into the boats. 

The coast papers featured the 
story of Tom’s rescue work. He 
thought I might see the papers 
and worry, so he phoned to reas- 
sure me that he was all right. 
Actually, he was far from all 
right. As a result of hours of 
exposure in the water, he devel- 
oped double pneumonia and for 
a while was desperately ill. 

In 1953, when Tom received 
his medical degree, he rejoined 
the navy for his internship and 
was first assigned to the naval 
hospital at Camp _ Pendleton, 
Calif., and then transferred to 
the naval hospital at Yokosuka, 
Japan. In August, 1954, he was 
assigned to the USS Montague 
for temporary additional duty. 
Although he had been in the navy 
for two years as a medical corps- 
man and was now serving again, 
Tom had never really been to 
sea. He volunteered for this duty 
because he thought a 30-day 
“cruise,” taking part in amphibi- 
ous exercises and practice land- 
ings on the Philippine beaches, 
would be a break in the hospital 
routine. 

“The duty seemed so tempor- 
ary that I allowed a navy nurse 
in Yokosuka to drive my new 
convertible while I was gone, and 
I told my roomate that he could 
wear my brand-new civilian suit,” 
Tom wrote. “When I got back to 
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Japan, 11 months later, there 
were 20,000 more miles on the 
speedometer and as for the new 
suit—well, I couldn’t have worn 
it anyway. I had lost 60 of my 
180 pounds.” 


Tue USS Montague was one of 
the four ships assigned to help in 
the Passage to Freedom, an evac- 
uation agreed upon under the 
terms of the Geneva treaty after 
the French Indochina war was 


over. The evacuees were people 
who wished to flee communist- 
held North Vietnam to live in 
free South Vietnam. After a few 
“cargo” runs carrying thousands 
of refugees, Tom’s performance as 
ship’s doctor and his fluency in 


French brought an assignment as 
medical officer at an evacuee stag- 
ing area set up at Haiphong. 

More than 600,000 refugees 
were processed and cared for at 
this camp. When communist de- 
mands forced reduction of the 
medical mission, Tom was the 
only navy doctor left behind. 

“T had to provide shelter and 
food, sanitation, and some human 
solace to a flood of humanity, 
undernourished, exhausted, bewil- 
dered, and pitifully frightened,” 
he wrote. “My primary task was 
medical: to stamp out contagious 
diseases. But there was no duck- 
ing the huge problems of house- 
keeping and administration for 
the shifting camp population, 
normally between 10,000 and 15,- 
000 people.” 


For Tom’s part in this opera- 
tion he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit. He was the youngest 
officer in the history of the Med- 
ical corps ever to receive it. Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem also award- 
ed Tom the nation’s highest 
decoration, the National Order of 
Vietnam. 

When Tom came home I sensed 
a transformation in him. The 
emotional and spiritual experi- 
ence had shaken him to the roots. 

“I’ve seen suffering before, 
mother,” he said, “in clean hos- 
pital beds surrounded by every 
help and comfort a civilized soci- 
ety can offer. But in Haiphong I 
saw hopeless, helpless mass suffer- 
ing, in conditions so primitive, so 
filthy that people were degraded 
to animal levels. Yet they were 
human beings—loving, gentle, kind 
human beings.” 

As always, Tom’s compassion 
was most deeply stirred by the 
children. He could not forget the 
fright in their eyes and the spon- 
taneous love they offered when 
helped. 

“They thank with the heart 
more than the tongue,” Tom 
said, “just as our sickest patients 
ask with the eyes more than the 
lips. Often I couldn’t make a 
twisted little body well and whole 
again. But I helped to bring ease 
from pain. Maybe the child would 
never walk again, but in his bright 
little mind he can walk in the 
sky.” 

I was deeply moved, but my 
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first concern was wholly for my 
son. Tom was 29 years old. I 
hoped that he would marry now, 
raise a family, and practice med- 
icine back home. He had been 
offered a residency in orthopedics 
at the U.S. Naval hospital in 
Bethesda, Md., and once he com- 
pleted this postgraduate training 
he could go on to specialize in 
pediatrics. 

Tom appeared to listen to me. 
When he rented an apartment in 
Washington, D.C., near the hos- 
pital and asked me to go down 
and furnish it, I thought his 
wanderings were over. 

I took with me some of my 
own silver and china, and, of 
course, the beautiful curios from 
the Far East which Tom had sent 
home. I was sitting in the lovely 
living room congratulating myself 
on a task well done when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Tom in New 
York. 

“Mother,” he said, “what would 
you think if I got out of the 
navy, gave up my postgraduate 
work, and went back to Indo- 
china?” 

I was so stunned that [ 
blurted out the first trivia that 
bounced into my mind. “What 
will you do with the apartment 
and furniture and things?” 

“You can use the apartment, 
mother. You’ve got lots of friends 
in Washington and you can have 
a fine time visiting.” 

That was true. But what on 
earth did the apartment matter? 
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My wits returned. “Where do you 
want to go, Tom?” 

“Laos,” Tom said. “That’s 
where they need doctors desper- 
ately. They’ve got one doctor for 
3 million people. I’ve met many 
of these people, and they’re good, 
loving, gentle, but with so much 
sickness. They need me. I’m told 
that I am known and _ talked 
about even as far as Tibet. They 
are ready to accept my help.” 

I could have said, “I have lost 
two husbands and a dearly be- 
loved son. Don’t go, Tom.” And 
perhaps he would have stayed. 
But I would have crushed the 
part of Tom that was best. I 
would have betrayed  FEarle’s 
memory. 

“If that’s what you feel you 
must do, Tom,” I said, “then you 
must.” 


Berore Tom set off for Laos 
he had the stupendous job of 
finding the money for tons of 
medicine, equipment, and food. 
For anyone with less than Tom’s 
energy the task would have been 
hopeless. Tom could spend days 
on end with practically no rest. 
He could appreciate fine food and 
wine when it offered itself, but 
equally he could settle for a din- 
ner of melted cheese sandwiches 
and chocolate milk shakes, eaten 
while he telephoned or dictated. 

Tom’s first step was to set out 
on a speaking tour not only to 
raise funds but to tell Americans 
about Asia. 
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“T know that we’ve got a wea- 
pon more effective than bombs to 
relieve the ugliness and misery 
out there,” Tom said. “We’ve got 
compassion. We’ve got gentleness 
and understanding.” 

He spoke with such obvious 
sincerity that people everywhere 
gave him the kind of spontaneous 
generosity he asked for his Asians. 

His hands were always in mo- 
tion, pointing and gesturing. His 
face was unusually expressive, 
too; he could look as spiritual as 
a poet one moment and as mis- 
chievous as a leprechaun the next. 

Besides making fund-raising 
speeches, Tom went to the big 
pharmaceutical companies, “beg- 
ging, borrowing, and bumming” 
the equipment and medicine he 
needed. 

“Tt’s said about America that 
our garbage pails could feed half 
the rest of the world,” Tom said. 
“Well, the canceled and so-called 
obsolete stuff in medical ware- 
houses can take care of my 
Asians. I’m sure that a porcelain 
bedpan is just as acceptable to 
village people in Laos as an alum- 
inum one.” 

Our good friend Henry Scherck, 
vice president of A. S. Aloe Co., 
in St. Louis, was first on Tom’s 
list. The year before, Tom had 
written to him from Haiphong 
asking him to supply an artific- 
ial limb for a little girl. 

“That started it,” Henry 
Scherck says. “I was on Tom’s 
donor list, and once you were 
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on, you never got off. He went 
through our warehouse like a tor- 
nado sucking up the supplies he 
needed. But he made us like it, 
and soon we were not only giving 
but working to help him out.” 

It would be very strange if I 
had not been sucked into the vor- 
tex Tom created. I was over 60 
years old, but I took my first 
look at a typewriter, filing cab- 
inet, and _ bookkeeping _ ledger. 
Tom would say grandly to people 
he talked to: “Call my mother— 
she’s my personal secretary.” 

Before Tom set off for Laos he 
arranged with radio station KM- 
ox, in St. Louis, to make broad- 
casts from his villages, using a 
small battery-run tape recorder. 
What he hoped to accomplish 
with these broadcasts was to 
make Americans aware of the 
needs of other people no matter 
how remote or primitive. His 
greeting on these radio broadcasts 
was always the same. “Hello, 
there. This is Dr. Tom Dooley 
from the Kingdom of Laos.” 

To hear his voice was the 
greatest joy to me. Letters told 
me much about my son but his 
voice told me more of what a 
mother wants to know. Was he 
tired or buoyant? Was he hopeful 
or discouraged? And most of all, 
hearing him assured me that my 
son, who was only a few miles 
from the border of Red China, 
was still safe. 

At first Tom practiced medi- 
cine in Laos by teaching the uses 
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of soap and water. His “nurses” 
had been taken off the backs of 
water buffaloes, and their first 
lesson in operating-room  tech- 
niques was to refrain from spit- 
ting on the floor. Gradually Tom 
succeeded in gaining the people’s 
confidence. 

To get this point across to his 
radio audience in America Tom 
laced his descriptions with anec- 
dotes. 

“Instead of embarrassing the 
witch doctor and say, ‘You know, 
no good, we make her part of our 
team. A man will bring me a 
child with a huge abscess on the 
side of the face and I examine 
the child and look over at the 
witch doctor and say ‘You know, 
this looks to me like it is a sta- 
phylococcus infection. What do 
you think?’ 

“The witch doctor mumbles 
something just about as non-com- 
mittal as specialists mumble in 
Missouri, and then she says, ‘Oh, 
I’ve got a special paste made out 
of betel juice and I’m going to 
put that on the face.’ I answer: 
‘You go right ahead, honey, and 
do that, because I’m going to give 
this kid a shot of penicillin.’ 

“The next day the child is im- 
proved and the grateful parents 
pay me two coconuts and I give 
one coconut to the witch doctor. 
In America this is frowned upon. 
It is called fee splitting.” 

Tom always demanded pay- 
ment for services rendered. 
Whether he was paid in coco- 
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that payment helped the people 
to keep their pride. 


Wiirn tue younc Americans 
who did such splendid work on 
his teams, Tom was not nearly so 
gentle. Although he was extreme- 
ly painstaking in teaching his 
men, when they neglected a duty 
or failed to carry out an order 
Tom flared like a match but 
burned out just as quickly. 

I heard critical comment about 
his behavior and tried to point 
out that he should control him- 
self more. 

“I can’t have any slip-ups,” he 
said. “I’ve got to insist on stan- 
dards or we might just as well 
pack up and go home.” 

In the house where he and his 
assistants lived a deer’s head was 
tacked onto one of the walls, and 
Tom taped a $20 bill on it. The 
men all had return airplane tick- 
ets, and the $20 would take care 
of getting them to the airport. 

“The only reason none of us 
ever took the money,” one of his 
corpsmen told me, “is that the 
head wasn’t properly cured and 
it smelled so bad we couldn’t get 
close enough to it to grab the 
$20!” 

Sometimes Tom deliberately 
made himself a target for any dis- 
content among his staff. 

“Under the conditions we live 
in in those lonely little villages,” 
Tom explained to me, “if I didn’t 
offer myself as an outlet for their 
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feelings, they’d turn on one an- 
other and we’d be ruined as a 
team. If they’ve got to hate any- 
one, let them hate me. After all, 
mother,” he added with a grin, 
“that’s not so hard!” 

Whenever Tom was in Hon 
Kong or Manila, gifts flowed lav- 
ishly to his family and friends. 
Even as a child with an allow- 
ance of 25c a week, Tom often 
bought me presents in the dime 
store. Later, particularly when 
he came into the trust fund 
grandfather Dooley had establish- 
ed, Tom’s gifts were, I thought, 
far too extravagant. 

My husband used to say, 
“Tom’s wife may not have a roof 
over her head or enough to eat, 
but she’ll certainly have lots of 
jewelry.” 

My last gift arrived a month 
after his death. Tom knew how 
much I loved Hawaii, where I 
had lived as a young bride. On 
St. Valentine’s day, into my house 
of mourning came a_ beautiful 
Hawaiian lei of fragrant white 
flowers. Tom must have arranged 
for its delivery months before. 

Early in 1958, shortly after his 
return from Laos, Tom and his 
distinguished colleague Dr. Peter 
Comanduras announced the for- 
mation of Medico: a person-to- 
person, hand-to-hand organiza- 
tion for medical international co- 
operation. Like the Peace corps, 
Medico stressed the importance 
of individual contacts and indi- 
vidual contributions. Medico vol- 
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unteers must live in the villages 
and speak the language of the 
people they wish to help. 


Many times Tom had to make 
it clear that Medico was non- 
sectarian and nonpolitical. “We 
are not in the business of con- 
version,” Tom insisted. “We are 
not trying to make Buddhists 
into Irish Catholics or Texas 
Baptists. We are not taking care 
of people who are sick in order to 
make them into New Republicans 
or Old Democrats. We just want 
to bring our medicine to people 
who ain’t got it so good!” 

With the publication of Tom’s 
second book The Edge of Tomor- 
row in 1958, and his lecture tours, 
money, equipment, and supplies 
really began to pour into Medico. 
Volunteers all over the country 
responded. Most vital to Tom 
were the young people here and 
in remote parts of the world who 
followed his lead. 

Among thousands of letters he 
received from his young admirers, 
this one from a boy in Buenos 
Aires was one of Tom’s favorites. 

“T was so happy receiving your 
nice picture. You are so fine boy, 
aren’t you? Really, I immagin- 
ated you older than you are, but 
is not a crime to be too young, 
isn’t so? 

“I have honour to inform you 
the following: our Dr. Thomas 
Dooley’s Youth club has now 27 
members, ages 8-14, and a little 
mascot (her brother is the treas- 
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urer of our club and her sister is 
a member) that is three years 
old. We had a great meeting and 
decided that all members must 
pay five pesos monthly. The 
mascot doesn’t do it.” 

These children understood 
Tom’s idea of person-to-person 
aid. When Chile was wracked by 
earthquakes in 1960, they wrote 
that they had sent 30 new pull- 
overs and ten blankets to the suf- 
fering people in their own back 
yard. 

In the Kingdom of Kids which 
Tom carved for himself are thou- 
sands of American teen-agers 
whom he addressed at scheduled 
meetings or on the run between 
planes. 


Aways arrTer these hectic, 


whirlwind visits to raise funds, 
Tom returned to Asia, to his best- 
loved village of Muong Sing in 
the high Himalayan foothills of 
the Kingdom of Laos. Awards and 
honors, lecture tours, TV appear- 
ances were his life in the U.S. But 
his heart and mind and spirit 
achieved fulfillment in his work 
as a man of medicine. 

Tom once told a young news- 
paper reporter that his greatest 
reward was to take a child from 
High Valley, where there was 
nothing but black magic and 
witchcraft, and save his life with 
modern antibiotics. “That’s the 
way our hearts find that it’s 
morning,” Tom said. 

Early in 1959, in the course 
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of a river trip to villages even 
more primitive than Muong Sing, 
Tom tripped on a bootlace, slip- 
ped on a rock, and went plunging 
down a 25- foot drop, badly bruis- 
ing his chest and right arm. 

‘Soon afterward Tom _ noticed 
a growth under his arm, but 
thought it was just a cyst. It 
grew with extraordinary speed, 
and the pain in his arm for a 
time made it impossible for him 
to write or play the piano, his 
two principal diversions. Within 
a few weeks the cyst grew to the 
size of a golf ball. Tom was the 
only doctor in the area. To get 
medical attention he would have 
had to go all the way to Bang- 
kok. Tom always tended to ig- 
nore his own health, and since 
he expected a visit from an old 
friend, Dr. Van Valin, he thought 
it could wait until then. 

Dr. Van Valin examined Tom 
in July and suggested surgery to 
remove the growth. He brought 
a specimen of the tumor to the 
USS. 

A few weeks later, on Aug. 15, 
Tom received a wire from Dr. 
Comanduras in New York: or. 
DOOLEY, URGENT RETURN TO U.S. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

Tom was in an agony of uncer- 
tainty over this unexpected sum- 
mons. In his book The Night 
They Burned the Mountain he 
tells of sitting in his favorite 
Bangkok restaurant after a din- 
ner that “bounced” in his stom- 
ach and turning to the piano to 
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dissipate the uneasy speculations 
that the cablegram had aroused. 
He played for two hours—Chopin 
and Schumann, which did not 
seem to help, and then the crash- 
ing chords of Rachmaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky—until some people 
who had been sitting at a shad- 
owy table in the corner came over 
and greeted him. 

They were the Hank Millers, 
dear friends of his. Wisely, I 
think, they told Tom what every- 
one out there already knew: that 
the tumor removed from his chest 
by Dr. Van Valin in Laos had 
been diagnosed as a malignant 
melanoma. 

His corpsmen at Muong Sing 
had known it before Tom did. Dr. 
Comanduras and my son Mal- 
colm knew it. But I, who had so 
often worried and spent sleepless 
nights over the real and imagin- 
ary perils Tom faced each day— 
I knew nothing about this most 
terrible calamity. 

My son Malcolm flew in from 
his home in Detroit to be with 
Tom during that first long night 
after his arrival in New York. To- 
gether my sons planned how to 
break the news to me. 

When Tom telephoned, I was 
so enormously relieved that he 
was safely in the U.S. that I 
scarcely listened to what he was 
saying. “Mother,” Tom went on, 
“I have just discovered that I 
have a tumor that may be malig- 
nant. Do you understand?” 

As always after a shock, my 
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mind blacked out. I’m told that I 
answered, “Yes, I understand, 
dear; you have a tumor that may 
be malignant. Well, take good 
care of yourself, dear.” 

I went to bed as usual that 
night and had a good sleep. When 
I opened my newspaper at break- 
fast and saw the news there in 
large black letters, the catastro- 
phe registered at last. 

I took a plane for New York 
immediately and went straight to 
Memorial hospital. 


Even ir 1 had wished to hov- 
er tearfully and prayerfully at 
Tom’s bedside, the attempt would 
have been futile. Tom’s hospital 
room was a transplant of Medi- 
co’s offices, with messengers and 
secretaries hustling about and 
members of the press and radio 
interviewing him and TV cameras 
grinding away. 

On Aug. 27, 1959, a three-hour 
operation was performed. Exten- 
sive X-ray examination of the 
lungs and bones showed no evi- 
dence of any spread of the tumor. 
During the operation the sur- 
geons found no evidence of any 
malignant invasion of the tissues 
or glands. 

Within two days Tom had re- 
gained his normal appetite and 
was walking around. Forty-eight 
hours after the operation, when 
most patients who have under- 
gone such extensive surgery are 
usually under powerful sedation, 
Tom was getting along with as- 
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pirin as his only painkiller. One 
day later he dispensed with the 
aspirin. 

Only nine days after the opera- 
tion Tom left the hospital and 
settled into his suite at the Wal- 
dorf. I protested to his doctor 
that Tom ought to remain in the 
hospital for more rest. 

“Mrs. Dooley,” the doctor said, 
“you can’t hold a man like Tom 
down. It would break his spirit.” 

After a very brief convales- 
cence—if you could call constant 
activity in behalf of Medico a rest 
—Tom decided to go on a six- 
week fund-raising tour, giving 48 
speeches in 37 cities. 

“I’ve got to do it, mother,” he 
said in answer to my protests. 


“Having cancer isn’t important. 


How I react to it is!” 


So once again I was on the 
move to catch a few hours with 
my son. But we had very little 
private time together. Tom trav- 
eled so fast that sometimes as he 
entered an auditorium or took his 
place at a dinner he would slip 
a note to his good friend Robert 
Copenhaver, who was assisting 
him on the trip, saying, “Panic. 
Where are we?” Within an hour 
of his arrival in a city the press 
gathered around, and Tom always 
made good copy. 

Once a reporter offered him a 
cigarette. “No, thanks,” Tom 
said, grinning. “I’m afraid of get- 
ting cancer.” 

His acceptance of his condition 
did a great deal to dispel what 
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Tom called the “doom, gloom, 
and despair” which afflict many 
people with cancer. 

Sometimes his flippancy left 
people gaping. We attended a 
dinner with people from Laos at 
which native foods were served. 
An American lady eyed the 
strange dishes with obvious suspi- 
cion. 

“Ma’am,” Tom said, “I’ve been 
eating this kind of food for five 
years and all I’ve got is cancer.” 

But at times Tom would fall 
into a fit of depression borderin: 
on despair. Not even his stron: 
buoyant ego could override it 
But an audience and their obvi- 
ous adulation of him had an 
adrenaline effect on him. I no 
longer tried to get him to curtail 
the speaking engagements and 
conserve his energies. 

“T don’t agree,” he said, “with 
the old school where the humani- 
tarian is a humble, self-effacing 
fellow who does his work magnifi- 
cently, taking care of a hundred 
people a day all his life. I think 
that if you’re going to be a hu- 
manitarian today, you’ve got to 
run it like a business. You’ve got 
to have press relations, mimeo- 
graph kits, television, and radio. 
Of course, you get condemned for 
being a publicity seeker. But only 
in this way will you succeed in 
performing a service. From 54 
to ’58 I treated a hundred people 
a day. Now Medico treats more 
than 2,000 a day.” 

I began to sense when Tom re- 
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turned to Muong Sing that his 
usual bravado was slipping. He 
was as heavily and busily en- 
gaged as ever in Muong Sing, but 
I was receiving fewer letters, and 
often the tone of them was tired, 
and his gaiety was frequently 
lacking. 


Berore Tom came back for a 
medical checkup in the spring of 
1960, he wrote me that he was 
going to stop off in Rome and 
visit Pope John. 

“TI want to meet the new Pope, 
mother, and ask for his blessing 
for Medico and our patients. And 
then there are some side altars in 
certain churches that I want to 
kneel at and beg for understand- 
ing and grace to learn to walk 
better between the sun and my 
shadow,” he wrote. 

I know that to some people 
Tom seemed arrogant and brash. 
But the young man who knelt at 
those side altars had learned hu- 
mility. 

Whatever Tom felt about his 
condition he kept very much to 
himself. As a doctor he must 
have been aware of the danger 
of a recurrence of the cancer. But 
the outlook at the time of his op- 
eration was good and successive 
checkups were all reassuring. 

Meanwhile, honors continued 
to come to Tom. Early in 1960 
his third book, The Night They 
Burned the Mountain, was pub- 
lished. A Gallup poll found that 
Tom Dooley was one of the 
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world’s ten most admired men of 
1959. And then to Tom’s delight 
his beloved alma mater, Notre 
Dame, awarded him an honorary 
degree. 

It was a splendid afternoon in 
June of 1960, and, of course, 
Malcolm and his wife Gay, a 
group of Tom’s close friends, and 
I attended the ceremonies. 

President Eisenhower was also 
to receive a degree, and he flew 
in from West Point, where he had 
been attending a class reunion. 
Almost as soon as the President 
took his seat on the rostrum he 
asked, “Where’s Tom Dooley?” 

Tom stepped up and immedi- 
ately became engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation about Medi- 
co. The President asked Tom if 
he didn’t want some federal aid. 

“No, sir,’ Tom said. “This is 
a person-to-person, hand-to-hand 
mission.” 

“IT have a lot of wealthy 
friends,” the President hinted. 

Tom grinned. “Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, those are the kinds of peo- 
ple we'd like to know.” 

After the degrees were award- 
ed, Tom and the President step- 
ped into the locker room to 
change from academic robes to 
their suit jackets. 

“We're trying to save Medico’s 
money, Mr. President,” Tom said. 
“My brother Malcolm, who is 
now a director of Medico, is here 
and has to fly to New York to- 
day. How about giving him a lift 
in your plane?” 
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Tom, looking especially pleased 
over something when he took his 
seat at the dais luncheon table, 
had a note passed down to Mal- 
colm. “You go N.Y. with Ike,” 
it read. 

Malcolm was in a state of 
shock. He turned to his wife and 
said very slowly, “Gay, I won’t 
be home to dinner tonight. I’m 
flying to New York with the 
President in his private plane.” 

The Secret Service men hauled 
Malcolm off to a bubbletop lim- 
ousine just behind the President’s 
car for the grand motorcade to 
the airport. 

Malcolm had the Presidential 
ear in the isolation of an air- 
plane. The result? Medico re- 
ceived a personal contribution 
from President Eisenhower and 
another from his secretary, Ann 
Whitman. Also, remembering 
those wealthy friends of his, Ike 
sent personal letters to 34 of 
them, and they responded gener- 
ously, one and all! 


Onxty A FEW MONTHS after that 
splendid day at Notre Dame, 
Tom entered a hospital at Hong 
Kong. He was suffering excruci- 
ating pain in the lower spinal 
area, and an appliance which he 
called an “Iron Maiden” was de- 
vised for him. 

In my last letter from him, dat- 
ed Dec. 6, 1960, from Hong 
Kong, he describes what he had 
to endure. “My first afternoon in 
the Iron Maiden. It is awful. 
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Huge metal brace across my pel- 
vis pressing on the pubic bone, 
then two vertical pieces to my 
chest with a_ horizontal piece 
across the sternum. Large plate 
of padded metal against the up- 
per back, and all this hooked to 
a windlasslike thing which screws 
me tighter and tighter ‘until 
breathing becomes just a mite 
difficult,’ says my Scottish doc- 
tor.” 

But typically the letter went on 
with his hopes and plans for the 
future. He had planned for me 
to join him in Hong Kong for my 
first tour of his hospitals, and he 
spoke glowingly of a dinner we 
would have at a famous Hong 
Kong restaurant on Feb. 11. 

Just before Christmas, howev- 
er, his increasing pain finally per- 
suaded Tom to return to New 
York for treatment at Memorial 
hospital. On Jan. 10 his physici- 
ans announced that Tom was suf- 
fering a recurrence of the mel- 
anoma. 

Jan. 17, 1961, was my son’s 
birthday, and great mail sacks 
were brought to him containing 
greetings and prayers from every- 
where in the world. Cardinal 
Spellman visited him and tried to 
assure him that “in your 34 years 
you have done what very few 
have done in the allotted Scrip- 
tural life span.” 

The next day my son died. 

Among thousands of messages 
which offered me comfort, a line 
from a letter written by a refu- 
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gee from behind the Iron Curtain 
touched me very deeply. “If his 
life is nothing,” he wrote, “then 
life is a sinister comedy.” 

But Tom’s life will continue 
to mean something to the thou- 
sands of people he attended. I 
know that the example of his 
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people he loved so much—will 
continue to help Medico carry on. 

Tom Dooley will never die. He 
lives in the jungle hospitals of 
Laos and in the young men and 
women of the Peace corps. He 
lives, as’ Earle does, wherever 
there are people who are trying to 


heal the wounds of the world 
through love and compassion 


dedication to others is an imper- 
ishable monument. I know that 
all the men and women every- rather than by the senseless 
where—perhaps chiefly the young slaughter of war. 
x * * 
HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


It was in July, 1943, while flying a reconnaissance mission out of Port Mores- 
by, New Guinea, that usar pilot Fred Hargesheimer and his crippled P-38 
parted company... Wounded, alone in the dense jungle, he survived for 31 
days, eating snails, roots, and berries, and wondering if he would ever again 
hear the sound of another human voice. 

Down the stream he had been following came a group of natives of New 


Britain’s East Nakanai tribe, who took him to their village of Nantambu. 
There they nursed him through malaria and dysentery, sending for medicine 
from a “padre belong Germany” far away in the hills. Later when Fred felt 
stronger, a village woman made him tasty “cakes” of coconut. In the long 
months which followed he was hidden many times from enemy patrols at a 
risk of his new friends’ lives. Finally, eight months later, he was picked up 
by an American submarine and returned to the U.S. 

Nearly 17 years later Fred made his way back to the tiny village. He 
flew first by jet aircraft, then a series of successively smaller planes, and then 
caught a ride on an Australian trawler carrying supplies to isolated coastal 
plantations. Finally an outrigger canoe took him to the spot where his old 
friends were waiting to shake the hand of the man they knew as “Mastah 
Freddy, number one fella.” 

Fred said long ago that he would come back. With the help of Ameri- 
can friends and schoolteachers provided by the Australian government, he 
is now establishing a school for the children of the island. It will be sup- 
ported by the “Airmen’s Nantambu Memorial Foundation,” created as a 
memorial to natives of the South Pacific who risked their lives to give aid 
to members of the Allied Forces. 

“After all these years,” says Fred, “I’ve forgotten the physical hardships. 
But I could never forget the brotherly love shown to me, a stranger, in that 
savage land.” Julia Foster. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. ] 





What's in a Nickname? 


It establishes familtarity, and 
sometimes what familiarity breeds 


By Josef Berger 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’s’ wish 
P not to be called publicly by 

his nickname is being re- 
spected by the working press. For 
one thing, they like him personal- 
ly. For another, the “JFK” which 
he himself suggested takes up less 


space. So the taboo holds, though 
the reason given, “dignity of the 
office,” is a little hard to swallow. 

Historians cannot go along with 
the idea that the office might 
suffer. It didn’t a century ago 
when Abe was President, and it 
didn’t 60 years ago under a chap 
the people called Teddy. Hitherto, 
no President has had much veto 
power over what the public may 
decide to call him. 

Some, like Zach Taylor, Cal 
Coolidge, and FDR, had no cause 
for complaint. Others were doubt- 
less lucky not to have any nick- 
names. A good many bore tags 
other than nicknames: “Ten-Cent 
Jimmy” Buchanan, for example, 
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because he had advocated low tar- 
iffs; or “Useless” Grant when the 
great war hero had become a tot- 
tering idol in the White House; or 
“Uncle Jumbo” Cleveland be- 
cause of his impressive dimensions 
abeam and abaft. 

President Kennedy’s nickname 
was used freely (with no objection 
from him) while he was a candi- 
date. A presidential campaign be- 
ing what it always is—a highly 
variable mixture of political issue 
and popularity contest—a_nick- 
name is an advantage in the bid 
for public favor. It helps to keep 
the candidate down among the 
people, on a humanizing, baby- 
kissing level with the women and 
on handshaking, bone-crushing 
terms with the men. And no mat- 
ter how much it hurts, that is 
where he wants to be. 

The word nickname has a long 
history, but it has changed func- 
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tion over the centuries. When the 
caveman’s wife began calling him 
the prehistoric equivalent of 
Butch or Snooky there were no 
surnames. Ages later, men added 
to their single names for the sake 
of further identification. They be- 
gan calling each other John (the) 
Hunter or John (the) Smith, or 
according to place of origin or 
other circumstances. 

These second names were call- 
ed, in Middle English, ekenames: 
extra names. An ekename became 
a nekename, then a nickname. 
Thus most surnames originated as 
nicknames: additions to names 
our remote forebears already had. 

Nicknames in the modern sense 
are not given in such a straight- 
forward manner. Rather, they 
worm their way into your life. 
And they do more than identify. 
In one breath they caress, in 
another they ruffle. They speed 
friendship, and enmity. To the 
person concerned with status they 
are flattering from above and in- 
sulting from below. They are af- 
fectionate, they establish familiar- 
ity and sometimes they get in a 
lick of the contempt that familiar- 
ity breeds. 

This kind of nickname also 
dates back thousands of years. A 
princess of ancient Egypt whose 
real name was Uyhetibu was 
popularly known, no doubt for 
some good reason, as Fenedj, a 
nickname that meant “the nose.” 

When Shakespeare bandied 
about the nicknames of kings and 
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queens, such chumminess with the 
high and mighty did not grate 
on the ears of his audiences. In- 
deed, they were delighted to be 
reminded that in the layer cake 
of English society, members of the 
upper crust could be just as 
crumby as anybody else. 

And so, on stage, royal Henrys 
are reduced to Harry and Hal; 
Helen of Troy is Nell; Edward 
Plantagenet, Ned; King Edward’s 
Elizabeth, Bess. In King Henry 
VI, Margaret speaks sneeringly of 
Richard III as “Dicky your boy.” 
And King John is a Jack because 
he is a knave. 

Two of the most fondly remem- 
bered nicknames of America’s 


past are those of a President’s 
wife and a baseball player. 


According to some historians, 
if Quaker John Payne had had his 
way in 1769, his daughter would 
have been named Patience or 
Thankful or Temperance. But 
John’s wife insisted on naming 
the child Dorothea after a dear 
friend. And since the friend’s 
nickname was Dolley, the child 
was called that, too. When she 
became the most popular hostess 
in Washington, many of her 
guests could not have told you 
Dolley Madison’s real name. 

The baseball player was George 
Herman Ruth. Babe Ruth died 
13 years ago, but even today near- 
ly every schoolboy can identify 
him. 

Sports have always been a rich 
field for nicknames: Dizzy Dean, 
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LOST CAUSE 


In choosing first names 
for their children, many 
parents try to hit on some- 
thing that will preclude an 
unlovely nickname. One 
mother chose Eric, partly 
because she felt that if a 
nickname had to be, then 
Rick was at least some- 
thing she could bear. 
Throughout his childhood 
years, her son was known in 
school as Earache. 











Country Slaughter, Peewee Reese, 
Yogi Berra, Mudcat Grant, and 


five players named Rhodes or 
Rhoades, all of them Dusty. 

I once brought up the subject 
of nicknames with a few psycholo- 
gists. That in itself was a mistake. 
When you want an explanation of 
a psychological phenomenon, the 
thing to do is to consult one 
psychologist. Not a few. 

My informants did agree on 
these points. 1. Nicknames are 
more often given by others than 
chosen by the individuals who 
bear them. 2. In America they are 
mostly expressions of affection, 
But the minority of the not-so- 
well-intended is large. Some cur- 
iously blend both affection and 
derogation. 3. Most people learn 
to live with their nicknames in 
good grace, answering meekly to 


Fatso, Slim, Shorty, or Tiny. 


Why do people invent nick- 
names for each other? This is 
where the psychologists part com- 
pany. According to one viewpoint, 
all nicknames, however affection- 
ate, are belittling in effect and are 
subconsciously meant to be so. 
This applies even to the seeming- 
ly innocent short form like Mel 
for Melvin. The grammarian calls 
these “diminutives,” and they do 
cut the subject down to size. 

And why do we want to do 
such a thing to members of our 
family, our friends, or fellow citi- 
zens we admire? The answer giv- 
en is not that we hold malice to- 
ward them but that we must de- 
fend ourselves against our own 
feelings of inadequacy. 

The opposing theory is that al- 
though the urge to bestow nick- 
names on others does arise from 
our doubts about ourselves, our 
purpose is not to drag anyone 
down. Rather, by “getting fa- 
miliar,” by feeling closer to all 
the good people in our lives, we 
are moving ourselves up. 

Children go in for nicknaming 
naturally and without conscious 
effort. They also do it without 
mercy. On the receiving end, they 
are better at taking nicknames in 
stride than their parents are. 

Recently my five - year-old 
granddaughter greeted a new boy 
at school with, “Come here, Bust- 
er.” Whereupon the newcomer 
stiffened, drew himself to his full 
height, and haughtily informed 
her, “The name is Piggy.” 





Dad and his attentive Angels «warm up for a home songfest 


‘The Angels’ Sing 


The youngest act currently de- 
lighting TV audiences is a lively 
quartet of brothers and _ sisters 
called The Little Angels from 
Los Angeles. They started sing- 
ing harmony before they even 
tackled their aBc’s. 

The Angels, the oldest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon F. Sylvers’ seven 
children, developed their musical 
know-how right at home. Their 


father, a printer, trains rock ’n’ 
roll groups as a hobby. Once, 
when a singing group couldn’t 
master a song, the children sur- 
prised him by demonstrating its 
harmonies perfectly. Their career 
began that day. Since then, 
they’ve appeared with such TV 
notables as Dinah Shore and Art 
Linkletter, and make as much as 
$1,500 an appearance. 

















“The lineup: top, 
| Olympia Ann, 9; 


Reprinted with permission of 
Ebony Magazine, Chicago 16, Ill. 





With help of Sister 
Thomasetta, Leon con- 
quers 2nd-grade arith- 
metic. His ambition: to 
be a policeman. 


The Angels attend Holy 
Name of Jesus parochial 
school, plan to use some 
of their TV and record 
earnings to go to college. 





DEATH of a GIANT: 


the 
ROXY 
THEATER 





By John Griggs 








An amazing showman purveyed 
gilded corn in the 
most luxurious of movie theaters 


Sy) 


Ch IRON ball has done its 


work, and the Roxy 
theater is no more. At 

a the corner of soth St. 
and 7th Ave. in New York City, 
where once towered “the cathe- 
dral of the motion picture,” all 
that is left untouched is the en- 
trance, which has been incorpo- 
rated into the Hotel Taft. 

The Roxy was the final expres- 
sion of the glory, grandeur, and 
corn of the movie-palace era. 
When a new office building is 
built on its site, some psychic 
executive may be shaken from 
his daydreams of markets and 
dividends by the echoes of ten- 


thousand-and-one nights, for the 
space is ionized with old magic. 
New Yorkers approaching thac 
corner still instinctively look for 
the great marquee. It takes little 
imagination to recreate a vision of 
expectant crowds waiting in 
block-long lines for admission to 
see Clara Bow in person, sinister 
Jetta Goudal in White Gold, 
Colleen Moore in Orchids and 
Ermine, or Adolphe Menjou, 
Brummeled to the eyebrows, in 
Evening Clothes. : 
Entering the Roxy for the first 
time in the late 20’s was an 
awesome experience. Vaulted ceil- 
ings, fabulous frescoes, sumptuous 
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hangings, all bathed in varicolored 
light, greeted the audience. Deep- 
pile carpeting provided a cathe- 
dral quiet for the throbbing thun- 
der of the mightiest of mighty 
organs. Uniformed Greek gods 
with the manners of the Haps- 
burg court escorted you to your 
cushioned seat. 

Beginning with 1919 the con- 
struction of cinema temples in the 
U.S. was prodigious. Each new 
theater claimed to be more elab- 
orate than the last. In Hollywood 
were Grauman’s Egyptian, Chin- 
ese, and Million Dollar theaters; 
in St. Louis, the Missouri; in 
Chicago, Balaban & Katz’ Tivoli, 
Riviera, Uptown, and Chicago; in 
Detroit, the Fox. 


The Roxy outsplendored them 
all. The fullest flowering of the 
talents of an extraordinary show- 


man, Samuel Lionel  Rothafel 
(Roxy), it provided a setting 
which tended to make its motion 
pictures seem better than they 
were. 

Before the arrival of Roxy, 
movie exhibition was crude. He 
gave the movies sophistication. 
He was first to use music as a 
feature of the entertainment; he 
introduced the “mighty organ” as 
the voice of the silent photoplay. 
He initiated stage shows, exotic 
decoration of interiors, and uni- 
formed employees. 

Although audiences were sup- 
posed to be incurably lowbrow, 
he gave them highbrow entertain- 
ment and made them like it. It 
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was grand opera one week, orche- 
strations of the works of Irving 
Berlin the next; he offered ballet 
ranging from Les Sylphides to the 
Charleston. There were condensed 
versions of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
beautifully staged and sung; vio- 
lin solos by Frederic Fradkin; and 
saxophone solos by Rudy Wiedoft. 

Roxy was born in Stillwater, 
Minn., the son of Gustave Roth- 
afel, a shoe repairman. After 
service in the U.S. Marines, he 
married a barkeeper’s daughter in 
the Pennsylvania mining town of 
Forest City. When movies ar- 
rived, he screened them in a room 
above the saloon. 

Before going to New York he 
operated theaters in Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. On Broadway 
he managed the Strand, the Rial- 
to, and the Rivoli. 

When, in 1920, Roxy was called 
to the 4,000-seat Capitol theater, 
he put that previously disorgan- 
ized playhouse on a fantastically 
profitable basis by offering great 
gobs of splendor. 

Yet he didn’t depend on splen- 
dor alone. He booked unusual 
films. He gambled on The Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari and Nanook 
of the North, and they both paid 
off. Exhibition by Roxy of an 
avant-garde film meant nation- 
wide distribution. 

When radio threatened movie 
attendance, Roxy went on the 
radio himself. Roxy and His Gang 
won the affection of millions. In- 
stead of diminishing audiences at 
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the Capitol, radio increased them. 
Roxy never failed to include in 
every show an exuberant descrip- 
tion of the current attraction at 
the theater. 

In 1925 a film producer named 
Herbert Lubin found himself close 
to bankruptcy. Though nearly 
penniless, Lubin was fired by a 
vision of a great movie theater. 
Pacing the streets of New York, 
he studied locations. He finally 
decided upon a block of old 
streetcar barns extending from 
6th to 7th Aves. and from soth to 
51st Sts. 

The market value of the prop- 
erty was $3 million, with a down 
payment of $500,000 required. 
Lubin scraped together $25,000 
and promised to pay $100,000 a 
month until the down payment 
had been covered. He not only 
raised the half million, but sold 
shares in the venture to the ex- 
tent of enough capital to begin 
work on a $12 million theater. 

Dark clouds hovered over the 
enterprise. The big Broadway 
theaters were owned by film 
companies. This meant that their 
finest productions were premiered 
in their own theaters. The only 
film producer not owning a 
Broadway theater was William 
Fox, and he was planning to 
build one. 

The question of where Lubin 
would find first-run attractions 
shook investor confidence. At the 
brink of disaster, Lubin offered 
the management of the new thea- 
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ter to Roxy. It was to have the 
biggest stage, the biggest aud- 
itorium, the biggest orchestra, the 
biggest everything. And Lubin 
would name the theater after 
Roxy! Roxy signed on, and the 
crisis was averted—but not for 
long. 

The overrun in costs rose to 
$2.5 million. Wall Street declined 
to advance more money, and 
Lubin was threatened with fore- 
closure. Other theater owners 
were certain that even if the the- 
ater should open, Roxy’s extrav- 
agance would doom it. 

Meanwhile, architect Ahlsch- 
lager supervised the Chanin Con- 
struction Co. as 250 tons of steel 
framework went up, to be covered 
by 4 million bricks, 1,100 tons of 
art plaster and lime, 30,000 
yards of metal lath, 40,000 
yards of burlap, 500,000 feet of 
galvanized tie wire, 700,000 feet 
of channel iron, and 70 tons of 
modeling clay. 

Three Kimball pipe organs were 
installed: one in the lobby, one 
in Roxy’s broadcasting studio, 
and, one, the main organ, in a 
chamber 60 feet long at the rear 
of the orchestra pit. In the pit 
were three organ consoles, each 
of which could be elevated. Roxy 
would have three organists play- 
ing the giant instrument at one 
time. 

Fourteen Steinway grand pian- 
os were scattered throughout the 
house. The theater’s music li- 
brary, including Victor Herbert’s 
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personal collection, was stored in 
75 asbestos-lined cabinets. The 
library, numbering 10,000 selec- 
tions and 50,000 orchestrations, 
was the largest in the world. 

The finest air conditioning of 
the period was installed. It could 
bring the temperature down to 
58° on the hottest day. 

The stage equaled in size that 
of the Metropolitan Opera house. 
Hydraulic apparatus produced 
changes of scenery in 20 seconds. 

Although the theater seated 
6,250, additional provision was 
made for 500 standees with 2,500 
more patrons waiting in line in 
various foyers after having pur- 
chased tickets. Including the 
staff, 10,000 would be under the 
Roxy’s roof at one time. A com- 


plete miniature hospital was in- 
cluded, with a _nose-and-throat 
clinic for treatment of colds. 


As the opening day neared, 


Lubin grew desperate. At this 
point, William Fox had a look 
at the nearly completed theater. 
He strolled through the vast 
reaches of the new building. In 
the pit the 110-piece grand sym- 
phony orchestra rehearsed; scen- 
ery was being hung by 50 stage- 
hands in front of the great cyc- 
lorama. The corps de ballet was 
busy in its own hall. 

Two Marine top sergeants, 
companions of Roxy’s days in the 
Marines, drilled 120 handsome 
young ushers. They were dressed 
in blue broadcloth mess jackets 
with gold trim, Prussian-blue 
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trousers with scarlet stripes, eve- 
ning dress shirts, wing collars, and 
bow ties. 

Fox finally came upon a dirty, 
perspiring Herbert Lubin, hoarse 
from nervous strain. In a few 
minutes a deal was concluded 
whereby Fox bought a controlling 
interest in the Roxy, netting Lu- 
bin $3 million. Henceforth Fox 
Films, perhaps the least distin- 
guished of current productions, 
would premiere at the Roxy. 

The sellout by Lubin was with- 
out Roxy’s knowledge. When told 
of the deal he went into a tant- 
rum still remembered by those 
present. “If I am to succeed here 
I must be able to book any film 
from any source, not just Fox 
Films!” he bawled. But his pyro- 
technics availed him nothing. 

The Roxy opened on March 11, 
1927. The opening-night tickets 
brought as much as $25. More 
than 6,000 people walked into the 
hush of the Rambusch interior, 
done in Spanish Renaissance. The 
throb of the organ in the lobby 
(where the organist was hidden 
by a mass of flowers) was re- 
placed by the deeper tones of the 
great organ in the auditorium. 
Everyone talked in awed whis- 

ers. 

The show opened with an “in- 
vocation.” Every light in the aud- 
itorium was dramatically snapped 
off. A spotlighted face appeared 
through a scrim at stage center. 
The face was that of actor Step- 
hen Wright made up as the 
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mythological deity Wotan. His 
rich baritone vibrated: “Ye port- 
als bright, high, and majestic, 
open to our gaze the path to won- 
derland, and show us the realm 
where fantasy reigns, where ro- 
mance, where adventure flourish. 
Let every day’s toil be forgotten 
under thy sheltering roof, oh glor- 
ious, mighty hall .. .” 

At the end of his speech his 
voice took on the ring of a thun- 
derbolt, and every light in the 
theater was turned on full power 
as the audience gasped. 

Under the baton of Erno Rapee 
the symphony orchestra played a 
tone poem based on the compos- 
ing of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Cannon fired blanks backstage. 


The composition ended in a rous- 


ing rendition of the national 
anthem, and the audience rose to 
its feet. 

Maria Gamberelli and the Roxy 
ballet corps performed A Floral 
Fantasy on the great stage, fol- 
lowed by A Fantasy of the South- 
land, featuring Negro baritone 
Jules Bledsoe and the Roxy chor 
us and ensemble under the direc- 
tion of choral master Charles 
Previn. 

The newsreel came next, called 
elegantly the Roxy Pictorial Re- 
view; then a spectacle, A Russian 
Lullaby, sung by Gladys Rice, 
soprano, and Douglas Stanbury, 
baritone, with music and lyrics by 
Irving Berlin. Though ‘silent pic- 
tures were still enthroned, the 
next presentation gave portent of 
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things to come: a Vitaphone 
sound film, featuring Giovanni 
Martinelli of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

The feature film, The Love of 
Sunya, has not been remembered 
by film historians as notable, but 
by this time the audience was so 
drenched in glory that none could 
evaluate it for the pseudo drama 
it was. Roxy again proved that 
a fabulous presentation could 
overcome a weak picture. 

The Roxy grossed $135,000 the 
first week, an amount the Radio 
City Music Hall considers top- 
flight today. Weekly grosses the 
first year never fell below $100,- 
ooo. The maximum was $144,500. 
The theater drew audiences from 
all over the world. It became a 
must for out-of-towners along 
with Wall Street, St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, Grant’s tomb, and the 
view from the new Chrysler build- 
ing. 

_ ae the three years Roxy 
reigned at the theater, he devel- 
oped into the most amazing show- 
man personality in the history 
of a business given to extravagant 
dictators. Those were the days of 
the movie emperors: Von Stro- 
heim, Von Sternberg, D. W. Grif- 
fith, and Ernst Lubitsch. Roxy 
outdid them all. 

David Belasco in his palmiest 
days never approached Roxy for 
Napoleonic grandeur. Roxy looked 
a bit like Benito Mussolini, who 
rose to power in that same dec- 
ade, and his slightest word sent 
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henchmen scurrying to do his bid- 
ding. At the least mistake he 
would break into a rage so violent 
that his staff felt as though they 
were witnessing one of nature’s 
cataclysms. 

Only one employee ever chal- 
lenged his omnipotence, a mus- 
cular Swedish stagehand named 
Otto. It was Otto’s job to pull the 
curtain. After one dress rehearsal 
Roxy screamed, “A half-wit could 
pull the curtain more smoothly 
than that!” Otto went berserk. 
“I’m gonna break that guy’s 
back!” he thundered. 

Roxy fled up the aisle crying 
for help. The loyal staff grabbed 
Otto, one of them _ pleading, 


“Don’t break the genius’s back, 


Otto!” 

Roxy occasionally indulged his 
ego by “conducting” the great 
symphony orchestra. He couldn’t 
read a note of music, but he knew 
by heart two selections: Pomp 
and Circumstance and The Glow- 
worm. When these numbers were 
scheduled, conductor Erno Rapee 
was prepared to step down from 
the podium at a moment’s notice 
to make way for Maestro Roxy. 
The Great Man would appear in 
white tie and tails, holding an 
ivory baton, almost as long as a 
billiard cue, with a little light on 
its end. An announcement would 
be flashed on the screen: “The 
overture at this performance will 
be conducted by Mr. Rothafel.” 

Mounting the conductor’s stand, 
Roxy would bow low, turn to the 
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110-piece orchestra, rap the enor- 
mous baton smartly, then wave 
it with a vigor unmatched by 
Toscanini. The orchestra really 
kept to the beat by watching the 
first violinist, but Roxy put on 
the greatest virtuoso display since 
Beethoven conducted his own 
Eroica. Pomp and Circumstance 
gave Roxy fullest dictatorial sway. 
In The Glowworm his delicate 
pleadings with the woodwinds and 
exquisite summonings of the 
strings prompted one auditor to 
remark, “Some artist, ain’t he?” 

Next to his office at the top of 
the theater Roxy maintained a 
luxurious apartment. One member 
of the staff recalls being invited 
to dinner there as a reward for 
good work. “To me,” he says, 
“the apartment seemed like a 
suite in the Kremlin in the days 
of the Romanoffs. Dinner was 
served on special silver plate, each 
piece monogrammed with an enor- 
mous R, and brought to the table 
by waiters in livery. The food was 
hamburger and onions.” 

In 1930, still resentful at being 
hampered by a steady diet of Fox 
Films, Roxy resigned to join in 
the planning of the Radio City 
Music Hall and its smaller com- 
panion, the Center theater, known 
at first as the New Roxy. 

Some time after the big switch, 
Roxy suffered a heart attack, re- 
signed; and retired to a hospital. 
His tantrums had finally taken 
their toll. He died of heart failure 
in 1936 at the age of 53. 
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The Roxy theater, without the 
Roxy touch, went into the hands 
of the receivers in 1931 and, from 
that time until its demolition in 
1960, fell lower and lower in the 
theatrical scale. 

Roxy’s gilded corn, and that of 
his imitators from coast to coast, 
had within it the seeds of its de- 
struction. The building boom of 
photo-play shrines was a phenom- 
enon of the period when the silent 
film reached its zenith. With the 
coming of talking pictures, exhibi- 
tors could no longer depend upon 
the peculiar hypnosis of the silent 
drama with its organ background. 

The plots of early talking pic- 
tures, unlike the silents, could not 
be easily resolved with sunset 
fadeouts, last-minute rides to the 
rescue, and ascents to heaven 
Playwrights were at a premium. 
A well-written, well-acted spoken 
drama depended less and _ less 
upon the surroundings in which it 
was shown. 

Radio City Music Hall is now 
the country’s only movie cathe- 
dral still following Roxy’s formula 
of stage extravaganzas plus first- 
run films. The formula still draws 
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capacity crowds, probably _ be- 
cause of the fascinating fact that 
the Music Hall presentations are 
being staged by Roxy’s original 
staff, those he trained at the 
Roxy theater in 1927. 

The end of the Roxy is a har- 
binger of things to come. The 
days of the remaining movie 
palaces are numbered by the TV 
screen and the so-called “art 
houses.” The marvelous Balaban 
& Katz theaters in Chicago, their 
gilt wearing away, now sport re- 
saa counters in their rococo 
lobbies and double features on 
their screens. Many big theaters 
have been converted into bowling 
alleys and supermarkets. Where 
once their noble marquees spelled 
out: NOW—CECIL B. DEMILLE’S 
GREATEST EPIC pedestrians read: 
LOIN OF PORK 59c, SPRING CELERY 
27¢, Of TWENTY ALLEYS, OPEN ALL 
NIGHT. 

The new generation, attending 
drive-ins and small “functional” 
theaters, can never know the 
glowing resplendence of the movie 
palaces, nor fly on Roxy’s gossa- 
mer carpet to the muffled roar of 
the mighty organ. 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY COVER 


Artist Don Lynch chose the symbols on our anniversary cover to repre- 
sent subjects written about in THe Catuoric Dicest. For articles on the 
Church and religion, he picked the Papal flag (upper left). Representing 
world affairs and politics are the globe and Capitol dome. The family and an 
industrial worker stand for articles on home and labor; the atom, harp, and 
pen (lower left), those on science and the arts. Finally, the bearer of the 
torch of knowledge symbolizes the propagation of truth. 





Thanksgiving 


By Reinhard H. Luthin 


acetg ERY SCHOOLBOY knows 
iy Ke] that Abraham Lincoln’s 
BE a emancipation proclama- 
“== tion freed the slaves 
“forever.” Not so many of us 
are aware that another procla- 
mation of his established Thanks- 
giving as a national holiday. 

The summer of 1863 had been 
a hard one on the President. After 
General Meade’s triumph at Get- 
tysburg and Grant’s at Vicksburg, 
Union fortunes had mysteriously 
ebbed. Meade failed to follow up 
his opportunity to pressure Lee’s 
disordered army into Virginia and 
capture it. Grant was bickering 
with his subordinates. 

Draft riots had broken out in 
New York City during July, and 
Gov. Horatio Seymour was refus- 
ing to enforce the federal con- 


A great emancipator and an 
editress together made the 
Pilgrims’ feast a national holiday 


scription law in New York. Em- 
peror Napoleon III of France was 
meddling in Mexican affairs and 
posing a threat to the U.S. 


The President’s Republican- 
Union party was facing an upset 
in forthcoming state elections in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and pivotal 
areas. To cap it all, the last days 
of summer brought a resounding 
Union defeat: Gen. William S. 
Rosecran’s army of the Cumber- 
land was overrun by Confederate 
forces in the bloody carnage of 
Chickamauga. 

It was at precisely that black 
time in American history that a 
certain elderly, determined lady 
urged President Lincoln to pro- 
clam a national Thanksgiving 
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day. Her name 
Josepha Hale. 
She had been born Sarah 
Josepha Buell in 1788 on a farm 
near Newport, New Hampshire. 
The property had belonged to 
her great-grandfather. Most of 
her early education had come 
from reading the Bible and the 
English classics, plus some private 
instruction from her brother, a 
Dartmouth student. At 18 she 
started her own school, taught 
private pupils there for several 
years, then married a Newport 
lawyer, David Hale. He died in 
1822, leaving Sarah a widow of 44 
with five children to support. 
Sarah Josepha Hale in 1827 
published her first novel, North- 
wood, A Tale of New England, 
followed by numberless poems. 
An Episcopal clergyman, John 
Lauris Blake of Boston, who had 
ideas of starting a woman’s maga- 
zine, saw something of her work 
and offered her the editorship, 
which she accepted. The following 
year she moved to Boston with 
her family and entered upon the 
national scene as editress of the 
Ladies’ Magazine and promoter 
of conservative reforms. There 
had been periodicals for women 
before, but they had come and 
gone. Mrs. Hale’s magazine was 
the first to have wide influence. 
Louis A. Godey in 1837 bought 
the Ladies’ Magazine and retain- 
ed Mrs. Hale as editor of the new 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. She wrote 
much of the copy for each issue, 


Sarah 


was 
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providing her readers with whole- 
some sketches of family life, 
poems, essays, and literary crit- 
icism. 

Mrs. Hale believed that women 
were God’s appointed agents for 
morality in the nation and the 
world, but that they must ac- 
complish their mission through 
moral influence and not by par- 
ticipating directly in public af- 
fairs; she was no suffragette. For 
the gentler sex she aimed to make 
her Lady’s Book a beaconlight of 
“refined taste, pure morals, and 
practical wisdom.” 

Mrs. Hale early began to urge, 
through her Lady’s Book columns, 
that Thanksgiving be made a 
national holiday. 

The custom of offering grati- 
tude to God for the harvest and 
other blessings was a tradition 
with Americans, one going back 
to the days of the Plymouth 
colony. The custom had special 
significance in New England. Yet 
before Lincoln’s administration 
there had been no regular annual 
proclamation by the President of 
the U.S. George Washington, 
John Adams, and James Madison 
had called upon the people for 
specified days of public prayer; 
but those earlier presidential ap- 
peals were not annual, not as- 
sociated with the harvest, nor, 
indeed, with any particular month 
of the year. 

Even before the Civil War, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was pro- 
moting the idea that a Thanksgiv- 
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ing Day should be held simul- 
taneously in all states on the 
same day. Every November, at 
the end of the harvest, a Thanks- 
giving editorial appeared. Mrs. 
Hale buttressed these editorials 
by writing letters to governors of 
states and to Lincoln’s three 
White House predecessors: James 
Buchanan, Franklin Pierce, and 
Millard Fillmore. 

Then, in 1863, Mrs. Hale, at 
the age of 75, chose a moment 
in history when the Union cause 
was enduring some of its darkest 
weeks to appeal to President 
Lincoln for a proclamation setting 
aside the last Thursday in No- 
vember as a national Thanksgiv- 
ing day. On Sept. 28, just one 
week after the crushing Chicka- 
mauga defeat, she sent Lincoln 
an imploring letter, the original 
of which is preserved in Lincoln’s 
White House file of personal 
papers, and first made available 
to historians in 1947. 

Her typically 19th-century let- 
ter began by requesting permis- 
sion to address Lincoln on a sub- 
ject of “deep interest” to herself 
and “even to the President of the 
United States.” That subject, she 
explained, was to have the day of 
our Annual Thanksgiving made a 
national and fixed Union Festi- 
val.” 

“For the last 15 years,” she re- 
minded the President, “I have 
set forth this idea in the Lady’s 
Book.... 

“Now the purpose of this let- 
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ter is to entreat President Lincoln 
to put forth his Proclamation, ap- 
pointing the last Thursday in 
November (which falls this year 
on the 26th) as the National 
Thanksgiving for all those classes 
of people who are under the Na- 
tional Government, and com- 
mending this Union Thanksgiv- 
ing to each State Executive,” she 
concluded. 

Secretary of State Seward, for 
years sympathetic to various re- 
forms of Sarah’s, used his influ- 
ence with Lincoln in her behalf. 
Seward’s son, Assistant Secretary 
of State Frederick W. Seward, 
later told how his father, with a 
Thanksgiving proclamation in 
hand, addressed Lincoln in early 
October, 1863. ““They say, Mr. 
President, that we are stealing the 
rights of the States. There is 
another right I think we ought to 
steal: the right to name Thanks- 
giving Day! We ought to have 
one national holiday, all over the 
country, instead of letting the 
governors of states name half a 
dozen different days.’ 

“Lincoln answered that he be- 
lieved the usage had its origin in 
custom, and not in constitutional 
law. He added that a President 
had ‘as good a right to thank 
God as a governor.’” 

Lincoln acted five days after 
receiving Mrs. Hale’s appeal. His 
proclamation began by drawing 
attention to “bounties which are 
so constantly enjoyed that we are 
prone to forget the source from 
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which they come,” and he remind- 
ed Americans of “the ever watch- 
ful providence of Almighty God.” 
Admitting Union reverses, the 
President pointed to the better 
side of the picture. “In the midst 
of a civil war of unequalled 
magnitude and_ severity,” he 
noted that peace with other na- 
tions had been preserved and that 
the year now ending had been 
“filled with the blessings of fruit- 
ful fields and healthful skies.” 

He mentioned the continuance 
of peaceful industry in midst of 
war, declaring, “No human coun- 
sel hath devised nor hath any 
mortal hand worked out these 
great things. They are the 
gracious gifts of the Most High 
God, Who, while dealing with us 
in anger, hath nevertheless re- 
membered mercy.” 

He then recommended: “I do 
therefore invite my fellow citizens 
in every part of the U.S., and also 
those who are at sea and those 
who are sojourning in foreign 
lands, to set apart and observe the 
last Thursday of November next, 
as a day of Thanksgiving and 
Praise to our beneficent Father 
who dwelleth in the Heavens.” 

And it happened that this first 
of all presidentially-proclaimed 
Thanksgiving days, Thursday, 
Nov. 26, 1863, brought Lincoln 
joyful news from Tennessee. Gen- 
eral Grant had avenged the 
Chickamauga defeat; his armies 
had defeated the Confederate le- 
gions under General Bragg in the 
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three-day battle of Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, and Mission- 
ary Ridge. 

On that Thursday, Lincoln re- 
ceived Thanksgiving Day callers 
at the White House. Cabinet 
members, army and navy officers, 
the diplomatic corps, and many 
of the general public crowded in 
to pay tribute to Grant’s victory. 

On that first of national 
Thanksgiving days the President 
appeared in a more festive mood 
than at any time since his inau- 
guration, nearly three years be- 
fore. He called for songs, and 
laughed and joked. 

And Sarah Josepha Hale, in 
her Philadelphia home, found her 
long ambition satisfied. But she 
had no intention of permitting 
Lincoln to forget Thanksgiving 
the following year. On Oct. 9, 
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1864, she sent a letter to Secretary 
of State Seward, reminding him 
that Thanksgiving Day was once 
again approaching. She enclosed 
the proofs of an article on “the 
National Thanksgiving” that her 
Lady’s Book was about to run. 
“My article will appear in the 
November number of the Lady’s 
Book,” she wrote. “But before its 
publication I trust that Presi- 
dent Lincoln will have issued his 
proclamation appointing the last 
Thursday in November.” 

Eleven days later, on Oct. 20, 
Lincoln issued his second regular 
annual presidential Thanksgiving 
proclamation. In it he called for . 
prayers for “a return of the in- 
estimable blessings of Peace, 
Union, and Harmony throughout 
the land.” Thanksgiving was here 
to stay. 


It was Thanksgiving day, and we gathered as usual with our nine children 
around the dining-room table. Following an old family custom, we went 
round the table from one to another, asking each what he was most thankful 
for this year. The typical answers of “home,” “Church,” “family” were given. 
Finally we got down to Bobby, our five-year-old. 

Loud and clear he spoke up: “I want to thank God for making daddy 
strong enough to carry home this big turkey!” Mrs. George Eckert. 

* 


My wife was bathing the baby in the kitchen. Four-year-old Clare was in an 
adjoining room preparing to cut out paper dolls. 
“Mother,” Called Clare, “please let me have the scissors.’ 


“Not now,” replied her mother. “I’m busy bathing little Na “4 
“T hate babies!” exclaimed Clare. 
Her mother smiled to herself and replied, “But you were a baby once.” 


“I know,” replied Clare, “but I didn’t want the scissors then!” 
Elbert R. Sisson. 


(For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.) 
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THE LETTER: 

To the Editor: I am a young 
mail carrier married to a Catholic 
wife. When we married seven 
years ago I signed papers not to 
interfere with my wife’s religious 
life and to see that my children 
grew up as Catholics. I have tak- 
en pains to study the teachings 
of the Church and I find them 
really quite rational and self-con- 
sistent. 

I have never been baptized nor 
ever professed any religion. I 
have also studied Buddhism and 
Mohammedism. These teachings 
along with some of the concepts 


St. Paul 13, Minn. 


of the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mons) and the Theosophical 
movement I have also found 
quite interesting, rational, and 
self-consistent. I fail to see any 
reason how one can say that as a 
last authority on how to prepare 
for death one book is more au- 
thoritative or divinely inspired 
than another. I have in mind the 
writings of the prophet Moham- 
med, Madame Blavatski, Brigham 
Young, Buddhistic Dharma, and 
the Bible. 

I would like to know how the 
Catholic Church can prove that 
the Bible is the most highly in- 
spired “word of God.” Is there 
logical proof or is belief in the 
Bible a gift of faith? Would the 
Church classify me as one who is 
ignorant and if so am I invincibly 
ignorant? 

In your answers to questions 
much is validated by quotations 
from the Bible; but on what is 
the Bible validated? 

Victor Torrey. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Frankly, Victor, I face three 
problems in trying to answer you. 
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The first is my inability to put 
myself in your place and view the 
Bible and the entire Judaeo- 
Christian tradition from the out- 
side. Or maybe this problem 
should be stated in reverse. [I 
don’t know how to get you on the 
inside; and I doubt that there is 
any adequate or convincing ans- 
wer to your question except to 
view the Sacred Scriptures from 
the vantage point of faith and 
familiarity, and in the light of 
Christian life and love. Unless 


the Bible is a means of leading us 
to Jesus and learning from Him 
the Good News of Redemption 
and of the sanctifying love of 
God our Father, it becomes only 
a precious piece of the world’s lit- 


erature. 

And this ties in with my sec- 
ond problem. [ am not familiar 
enough with the other writings 
you name, or with the world’s 
total store of religious literature, 
to be able to make a fair com- 
parison. I did try to bone up on 
them a bit, but I quickly found 
myself confused, and realized that 
I would need years of study and 
volumes of space to properly han- 
dle your question from this angle 
alone. 

My third difficulty is that the 
inherent superiority of the Bible 
cannot be demonstrated by proofs 
which are neatly conclusive. Di- 
vine inspiration leaves no tangible 
seal or sign; it is a supernatural 
thing not clearly detected in the 
natural results it achieves. I may 
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be able to line up a list of reasons 
why the Bible is better, but you 
will never see them in a convinc- 
ing light until you get the total 
religious impact of the book itself, 
until you see it with familiarity 
and faith—and thus we are back 
where we started. 

Now let us face up to our first 
problem. I presume, Victor, that 
a person in your position looks 
upon Christianity as one of the 
great facts of history: possibly 
the greatest religious and civiliz- 
ing influence which has existed 
on earth. It surpasses other reli- 
gious movements by the number 
of its adherents, the clarity of 
its doctrines, the sublimity of its 
concept of a personal God, and 
the high level of its moral teach- 
ings. But still it is only one fact 
among many; so you proceed to 
compare its effective zeal with 
that of Islam, its thought with 
that of Buddhism, and its mysti- 
cism with that of the Hindus. 
Even if Christianity should come 
out on top in each evaluation it 
would be only a comparative vic- 
tory. It could show Christianity 
as the best religion, but could 
never prove it the only true reli- 
gion. 

I presume likewise, Victor, that 
a person who looks at the Bible 
from the outside may find it su- 
perior to other religious writings 
in literary quality, moral tone, 
inspirational effect, and in its doc- 
trinal and social concepts. But 
here again, this would only prove 
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that you prefer it to the Koran 
or to the Analects of Confucius. 
It would not identify it as the in- 
spired word of God. Shakespeare 
may be vastly superior to Tenny- 
son, but his writings are mere 
human products to be read for 
what they are worth. 


Even men wuo view the Bible 
from outside may be astounded 
that an isolated, nomadic people 
of inferior culture could acquire 
religious concepts more sublime, 
sensible, and inspiring than those 
of their educated neighbors; and 
could have expressed them in a 
variety of literary forms, so out- 
standing as to become the richest 
religious heritage of the Western 
World. But this would not prove 
the truth of Israel’s claims to be 
the chosen people of God. 

And I am sure that a person on 
the outside must be amazed at all 
the scholarly study which has 
been concentrated on the Bible: 
the excavations of archaeologists 
eager to find ancient places and 
things described in it; the care of 
geographers in tracing and iden- 
tifying; the extensive efforts of 
textual critics to find, compare, 
and verify the various versions 
and variations; the labor of ex- 
egetes intent on probing every 
depth, facet, reference, and con- 
notation of its meaning; the grim 
discipline of linguists to acquire 
familiarity with languages long 
dead; the searching out of source 
materials and literary forms; and 
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the persistent striving to obtain 
an ever more faithful and intel- 
ligible translation into a thousand 
modern languages. 

Why all this phenomenal fuss 
about a collection of old books? 
And why does the Bible continue 
to be the most widely sold, the 
most persistently read, and the 
most influential of all books? Do 
you know of any such study or 
popularity with regard to the 
Vedas, the Koran, or the Ana- 
lects? 

All these things I can see and 
admire from the inside, too; but 
they are incidental. For me those 
ancient books which form the 
Bible are unique, different from 
all other writings of man, because 
they are inspired by God and so 
convey His Word to man. They 
are the history of God’s personal 
activity here on earth: of his 
love and seeking of man, his re- 
demption and adoption of man, 
his reward and punishment in ac- 
cordance with man’s faithfulness 
to Him. 

These books have been collect- 
ed under divine guidance and 
they form a permanent record of 
the living traditions, both Jewish 
and Christian, from which they 
grew and in which they were 
written. And when they are read 
in the light of this tradition we 
find in them the truths God re- 
vealed to man in the course of 
history, the rules for man’s moral 
living, and the encouragement, 
consolation, and inspiration he is 
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sure to need in the course of his 
life. 

The Bible is unique in religious 
literature because it reveals to us 
a God Who is above and beyond 
history, the Creator of all that ex- 
ists, Who has then made Him- 
self a part of history. He has in- 
tervened personally and with con- 
sistent purpose in the affairs of 
men. He chose Israel as his own 
people, led them with strenuous 
effort out of the land of Egypt, 
made a solemn agreement with 
them in the desert, and placed 
them in the Promised Land under 
the care of his judges, kings, and 
prophets. And both there and in 
exile He guided, punished, and re- 
warded them, and made his pur- 
poses known to them. 

But all that was only long- 
range preparation for his final, 
enduring intervention in the life 
and history of man by becoming 
man Himself: his personal re- 
demption and_ sanctification of 
each individual man, his diffusion 
of love and grace, his teaching of 
eternal truths, and his inspiring 
example of right living. 


Anp THAT BRINGS us to our sec- 
ond problem, Victor. What other 


religion of the world gives you 


anything comparable? We will 
have to group Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity together because 
they grew from the same roots 
and have much in common. But 
let us take a quick and partial 
glance at some of the other great 
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religions of the world’s peoples. 

Buddha did not give a revela- 
tion from a personal god. He was 
a man who thought deeply on 
the problems of life and learned 
meaning from the struggle in his 
own soul; so that he was able to 
pass on his wisdom to his fellow 
men, and help them to a path of 
right living. If the qualities of 
a deity were later attributed to 
him it was not because of his own 
concept of his person and mission. 

Confucius was a great philoso- 
pher, and much of the wisdom 
of his disciples was attributed to 
him. No one claims that the vast 
collection of his sayings is entirely 
authentic; and if it were it would 
lack any evidence of divine revel- 
ation. 

Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
never laid claim to being more 
than. a wise man, absorbing, re- 
thinking, developing, and passing 
on the accumulated wisdom of his 
culture. 

Hinduism has many religious 
leaders: holy, pious, good, and 
wise. Divine wisdom often shines 
through them to be perceived by 
men who observe and hear them. 
But there is no supernatural rev- 
elation. And the caste system of 
society, fostered by its concept 
of the transmigration of souls— 
reaching the highest level of sanc- 
tity in the Brahmins—has greatly 
detracted from its sublime con- 
cepts. It is a bit difficult for a 
Westerner to be inspired by a cult 
of cow protection, even though it 
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takes a man outside the limits of 
his own species and identifies him 
with everything which has life 
in it. 

And now what of Islam? It ac- 
cepts the Jewish and Christian 
traditions and claims to be a fur- 
ther development of them. Actu- 
ally it is a simplification, adapted 
to desert thinking: not too many 
complicated doctrines. It has the 
Koran as its basic scripture, con- 
taining all truth worth the know- 
ing; and its official text has been 
kept pure to avoid our Scriptural 
problems of variant witnesses. 

Mohammed frankly borrowed 
from other religions, including the 
Jewish and Christian. He took 
the Jahve of the Jews and 
gave Him an Arabian personality. 
Islam has its traditions also, the 
Hadiths, long handed down orally 
and then put into writing; they 
admittedly contain much material 
which is less than reliable. 

It is a bit difficult for a Chris- 
tian to find spiritual inspiration 
in a heaven where blooming 
youths are dressed in rich robes of 
silk and recline on couches, drink- 
ing goblets of wine which gives no 
headache, while the houris flash 
their large dark eyes. 


Bor enovcn of this, Victor; let 
us tackle our third problem. I 
simply cannot demonstrate to you 
the unique and inspired character 
of the Bible except in the total 
context of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. Christianity is a cap- 
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sule deal; no one part can stand 
alone and offer its own convinc- 
ing proof; isolated bits pulled out 
of context often fail to make 
sense. Split the Bible from the 
Church and you still have a mar- 
velous book: a remarkable collec- 
tion of literary gems, fascinating 
stories, social and religious his- 
tory, moral and doctrinal con- 
cepts; but it does not make a re- 
ligion: it does not prove its own 
inspiration, nor convey its total 
message. 

Should you object to my insis- 
tence on the unity of the Bible 
with the Church, let me put it 
another way: to appreciate the 
special nature of the Bible you 
must read it in the light of the 
living tradition of which it forms 
a part. You cannot understand 
the Old Testament apart from the 
Temple, the Jewish priesthood, 
and the religious customs of the 
people who wrote and read and 
lived it. Neither can you under- 
stand the Old Testament com- 
pletely except through its fulfill- 
ment in the New Law of Jesus 
Christ. 

And you cannot grasp the im- 
port of the New Testament if you 
separate it from the life, belief, 
and practices of the Apostolic 
Christianity which wrote it— 
which was actively announcing 
the Good News of the Redemp- 
tion for many years before writ- 
ing much of it down. And neither 
can you understand it if you pull 
it out of the context of that same 
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Apostolic tradition which con- 
tinued to teach and interpret, 
preserve and cherish that written 
word through the centuries. 

And now one final word, Vic- 
tor. I have really not tried to 
outline for you the traits of su- 
periority you will find in the 
Bible. Only from your own read- 
ing will you learn to appreciate 
it, and not from casual or occas- 
ional reading, but from persistent 
and faithful familiarity. And to 
aid your reading, to help you 
to see it from the inside, I rec- 
commend that you use one of 
many introductions or commen- 
taries now available. Here are a 
few to get you started. 

The series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Paulist Press on 
the books of the Old Testament; 
the New Testament Reading 
Guide, a series of 14 pamphlets 
published by The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn.; two books by 
Bruce Vawter, A Path through 
Genesis (Sheed & Ward, 1955) 
and The Conscience of Israel 
(Sheed & Ward, 1961); Celestin 
Charlier, The Christian Approach 
to the Bible (Newman, 1958); 
Roland Murphy, Seven Books of 
Wisdom (Bruce, 1960); John J. 
Dougherty, Searching Scriptures 
(Hanover House, 1959); L. John- 
ston, Witnesses to God (Sheed & 
Ward, 1960); Frederick L. Mori- 
arity, Introducing the Old Testa- 
ment (Bruce, 1960); Kathryn 
Sullivan, God’s Word and Work 
(Liturgical Press, 1958). 
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Learn how to identify character and personal- 
ity traits from ordinary handwriting. Grapho- 
analysis helps you understand people, yourself. 
Gain prestige, more success, greater satisfac- 
tion. Exciting, uncrowded field. Give lectures, 
write articles, do private consultation. Write 
for free trial lesson and catalogs. I.G.A.S., 
Inc., 325 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. KN-230, 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





TOP THE HOLIDAY EGGNOG with freshly 
ground nutmeg from this Early American Nut- 
meg Mill. With time and use, its mahogany 
finish develops a rich antique lustre. Gift box- 
ed with generous supply of whole nutmeg, only 
$3.95 postpaid. Send check or money order to 
Hostess House, Dept. F-11, Box 162, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y 


IDEAL GIFT for the traveler at home 
Reraecereeeeeenae abroad—this compact 
YOUR NAME IN LIGHTS! isons 6" tone, . J 


Extend radiant holiday greetings to every vis- weighing just 2 lbs. 
itor! Dimensional stars of transluscent plastic Can be used _any- 
spell out ‘“NOEL” in Christmas red... an | where Center adjust- 
your family name appears on the center bell. foone ee sige ae 
5-light weatherproof Set extends 12 feet, looks “pape ee qetiewad ayes 
lovely over window or door. Specify family | ing light oe, ong ah 
name or 2 first names. Guaranteed to please or | fis ae a os — 
money back! NOEL LIGHTS SET, only $5.98, _| fine zipper, bag, $9.95 
postage paid. Order from Sunset House, ” 4 | Satiory, og oe oe 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. St. New York 16. 
Write for Catalog CD 
for other unique gifts 
for year round giving. 








SAVE $1000 automat- 
ically with this hand- 


WIN CA Ss Hi i. ae _— Colonder 
; . . Forces you to 
i CONTESTS ay \ save 25c daily oe Cal- 


a Vii Hs : endar won’t change 
bee WIN the next contest you : : date. Great for va- 
enter. Our GENERAL CON- j cation, college or fam- 

f TEST BULLETIN has help- ily project fund. Use 


ed others win. Big winners mn year after year. $1.99 
tell their secrets, teach you how to win BIG * each, three for $5.75. 
PRIZES. Magazine lists current contests. A Add 25c each bank 


Send 25c for sample copy. postage. LEECRAFT, 
GENERAL CONTEST BULLETIN Dept. CD, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
1609 E. 5th St., Dept. 514, Duluth 12, Minn. Prompt delivery assured, 








A TIMELY GIFT—This new Variety Elec- 
tric Wall Clock by Westclox is designed to 
harmonize with any decor, mounts flush to 
the wall, or will stand alone—measuring 9” 
square, with smart, easy to read dial, in 
black or brown, belies its retail price of only 
$9.98. Available in all better department and 
drug stores. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION, try complete fam- 
ous-name movie outfit FREE for 2 weeks. 
Easy to use, you can take professional 
pictures immediately. For all details, write 
M. M. Clark, Box BB, 44 East 53rd St., 
New York 22. 


MOTHS! Have cashmeres, tweeds, even old 
lace rewoven like new again. Send to French- 
American Re-Weaving Co., 37 West 57 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Can I, At My Age, 


Become A Hotel, Motel Executive? 


yes! 


“After Lewis 
training I be- 
came Office 
Manager in 
this wonderful 
Motor Hotel.” 
E. F. Murphy. 


yes! 


“Now Cater- 
ing Manager 
of a fine col- 
lege, thanks 
to Lewis.’”— 
F.L. Cockran. 


The success of Lewis 
Graduates proves you can 
qualify in the hotel, mo- 
tel and hospitality field. 
Opportunities everywhere 
for both young and ma- 
ture. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Train 
at home or through resi- 
dent classes in Washing- 
ton. Nationwide Place- 
ment Service FREE. 
Write for FREE book. 
Approved In All 
Veteran Training 
Lewis Hotel 
Training School 
Desk GS-2203, 
Wash. 7, D. C. 
46th yr. 
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Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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DISPLAY 100 C 


They re carried by Santa's sleigh and prancing 


Ny i 


reindeer ... and they look so festive! Colorful 
litle snowflake Hangers link your cards... and 
it's easy to add or remove them! Reindeer and 
sleigh, in black plastic, make a handsome 3 fet. 
decoration on wall or mantel. Money-back guar- 
antee!’ DELUXE CARD HOLDER, only $1.29. 
Extra (25) HANGERS SET, 59¢, all posgage 
paid. Order by mail from Sunset House, 214 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California, 





= Mre, Douglas J, Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


% 


500 NAME-ADDRESS LABELS, 25c! 500 
gummed economy labels printed with ANY 
mame and address or ANY wording up to 
four lines, just 25c. 114” long. In plastic 
gift box, 35c. Five-day service. For superior 
quality, order Gold-Stripe labels. De luxe 
paper—Rich gold trim—up to four lines. Set 
of 500, 50c. 2” long. In plastic gift box, 60c. 
48-hour service. Postpaid. Money-back guar- 
antee. Walter Drake, 4011 Drake Bldg., Col- 
orado Springs 12, Colo. 





REMEMBER 


TEACHER 


Improved! Automatic 
Pencil For Chalk 


Encourage teacher’s efforts with this 
practical token of your appreciation: new 
HAND-GIENIC, the automatic pencil that 
holds any school chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust in hands and clothes, fingernails scratch- 
ing on board, screeching or crumbling chalk. 
DIFFERENT GIFT OF LASTING USEFUL- 
NESS. Every teaching hour teacher will bless 
HAND-GIENIC . . . and your child. The en- 
graved holy cross, highlighted in silver, makes 
it a particularly proper gift. Silver-plated cap 
contrasts with onyx-black barrel. 1 YR. WRIT- 
TEN GUARANTEE. Send $2.50 for 1—$6 for 
set of 3 (one for each color chalk). Individ- 
ually gift-boxed. Free Postage. Satisfaction or 
money back. Same day shipment. For Air De- 
livery add 20c ea. ORDER TODAY. EXCLUS- 
IVE! NOT SOLD IN STORES! 

HAND-GIENIC CO., Dept. 429, 

2384 W. Flagler, Miami 35, Fla. 





TO HELP YOU WIN 
CONTEST PRIZES 
PRIZE IDEAS 


America’s Favorite Contest Bulletin, 
that has taught our students to win 
over $4,000,000 in money and merch- 
andise. 

Contains news of new contests, winning 
help, actual prizewinning entries. Learn 
to win cash, cars, homes, trips, appli- 
ances. 


Write TODAY for your free copy. 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. CD, 1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





COMPLETE NEW FALSE PLATE 


Made from your old one and returned to you by 
Air Mail the same day... low as $15.95. New 
dental process needs no impression—guarantees 
perfect fit, miraculous comfort. Modern plates 
are lighter, stronger, more natural-looking. 
Save as much as $100. Send no money—for free 
details just send your name and address now to 
TRU-GRIP, 127 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 159, Chicago 2, iil. 





Shopping 





MAGIC LOOKING 
GLASS—An ingen- 
ious Mirror that’s 
compact and charm- 
ing. Lets you see 
your head and 
shoulders and hem 
and hose and shoes 
at the same time. 
Useful in hall, bath, 
or small space areas. 
Only $12.95 in mel- 
low honey-tone 
knotty pine or 
maple... or order 
in kit form, all 
parts, pre - fitted, 
sanded, with mirror 
and instructions — 
$8.95 postpaid from 
Yield House, Con- 
way, N. H. 


LEATHER COATS AND JACKETS get ex- 
tra special care—cleaning and reconditioning, 
even hems shortened, from Leathercraft Pro- 
cess of America, 62 W. 56 St., New York 19. 
Write for Free Catalog CD with leather care 
instructions and chemically treated sponges. 
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TINY PLAY FOODS—48 for *1 
‘Mouth-watering miniature play foods will thrill 
any little girl...and ber dolls! 39 different 
foods and 9 slices of bread ... chicken, steak, 
lobster, vegetables, watermelon, bananas, grapes 
...all artistically colored to look absolutely real! 
Non-toxic. Guaranteed to please any child! Set 
of 48 pieces for only $1, postage paid. Order 
DOLLY’S FOOD SET from Sunset House, 214 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California, 








LOOK YEARS YOUNGER with The Hidden 
Touch — a medicated beauty aid that covers 
tell tale lines, shadows, blemishes and other 
slight imperfections. Doubles as a foundation 
base. $1.50 in better drug and department 
stores, or write Sally Nan Cosmetiques, Oak 
Drive and Cedar Place, Syosset, N. Y. 





INSTANT HOT POT— *22° 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water in 
only 214 minutes! Perfect for making instant 
coffee,’ tea, soup, heating canned foods, baby’s 
bottle. Stay-cool base lets you use it right on the 


table. Made of polished aluminum — unbreak- 
able! Complete with electric cord. Great for 
home, office, travel. Money-back guarantee! 
INSTANT HOT POT, only $2.98, postage paid. 
Order direct by mail from Sunset House, 214 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 
“T wasn’t advancing at my 
job so I turned to Speed- 
writing shorthand for help. 
I graduated in less than 
6 weeks and stepped into 
a job with an international 
engineering firm. My earn- 
ings increased $1200 a 
year. Now I have taken an 
even better job with a ma- 
jor industrial concern at 
$1,650 more a year,’’ says 
Louise Henders of New 
York. Over 500,000 have 
learned shorthand the easy, 
accurate SPEEDWRITING 
way, at home or in over 400 
SPEEDWRITING _ schools. 
They are winning success 
everywhere. SPEEDWRIT- 
ING is easy to master. 120 
words per minute. Age no 
obstacle. Typing available. 
Free hook, sample lesson. 
SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 8411-1, 55 W. 
42nd St., NYC 36, N. Y. 
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PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT—1588 


Your own name, or any name of your choice, 
is permanently molded with ivory letters in 
a colorful rubber Door Mat. Choice of col- 
ors: brick red, garden green, powder blue or 
black. Large 18 by 28 inches. 7,000 rubber 
scraper fingers do a thorough and efficient 
scraping job. Money-back guarantee! Specify 
color and name. PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT. 
only $5.98, post paid. Sunset House, 214 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills; California. 








Fraternal Jewelry. Wonderful Xmas Gifts 
14K. Gold Plated. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. Tie Clasp and Key Ring $2.95 ea. 
Cuff Links $4.95 pr. Complete Set of 3 
items, $10.00 Tax and Postage included. 
Available For Masons, Shriners, Moose, 
Elks, K. of C., Lions, K. of P. 
FRATERNAL MFG. CORP. (Dept. C.) 

P. O. Box 81, Bklyn. (33), N. Y. 





Going My Way’ 


in 
Rome 


By A. R. McElwain 


OURTEEN YEARS ago, Don Gui- 

do Galli went to see a movie 
in Bologna, Italy. He wondered 
how Bing Crosby was making out 
as a priest in Going My Way. 
As it turned out, “Father” Bing 
was so convincing that by the 


An Italian priest, Don Galli, 
emulates the work of a motion- 
picture character he admired 


time the film ended, he had Don 
Galli going his way, too. 

A short time ago, while in 
Rome with his wife Kathy, Bing 
was able to see for himself just 
where that way had led. The 
crooner strolled into Don Galli’s 
now celebrated youth center. Club 
members gave him the kind of re- 
ception that would have set Bob 
Hope sneering enviously. Bing 
sang for and with the members. 

The episode in the film that 
impressed Don Galli, and changed 
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‘GOING MY WAY’ IN ROME 


his life, showed a priest founding 
a club for young people who had 
no place in which to enjoy them- 
selves in their spare time. 

Don Galli left Bologna for 
Rome to complete his doctorate 
in canon law. He found Rome 
shamefully short of youth cen- 
ters. 

It did not take the priest long 
to discover that one of the city’s 
most popular “loitering areas” for 
youngsters was the Circus Maxi- 
mus, lying in a hollow beneath the 
magnificent ruins of the Emper- 
or’s palace on the Palatine hill. 
The Circus Maximus was built 
in the 2nd century, B.C. It ac- 
commodated more than 200,000 


spectators and was the largest of 


all Roman circuses. In recent 
years it has been restored. 
’ The astute Don Galli started 
hanging about there himself. He 
took with him a football, sweets, 
and cigarettes. He soon gathered 
about him a small group of young 
men looking for precisely what he 
was determined to give them. 

He found his first rooms in a 
basement near the Colosseum, 
just down the road from the Cir- 
cus Maximus. The man who own- 
ed the rooms let Don Galli have 
them because he couldn’t imagine 
what use anyone could possibly 
have for them. They were dilapi- 
dated, without light, airless, cheer- 
less. 

“We cleaned and repaired ev- 
erything,” Don Galli says. “I had 
22 boys back in 1950. It took us 
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two years of hard work in our 
spare time to get the place into 
proper order. At last the great 
day came. Everything was ready. 
Imagine how excited we were. 
Then a torrential storm hit Rome. 
Our basement club was flooded; 
everything we had was ruined. It 
was terrible. [ went away and 
prayed for three days.” 

Six months later, with the wa- 
ter drained away, the club was 
functioning again. Two more 
floods and several other near dis- 
asters later, Don Galli found him- 
self with about 200 boys and a 
basement far too small. 

But by this time, the Vicariate 
of Rome had learned what a job 
he was doing. It offered him what 
remained of an old youth center, 
built in 1907, in the days of Pope 
Pius X. It is in the Via Sette 
Salle, a narrow, cobbled street 
facing a big park and leading to 
the historic Church of St. Peter 
in Chains. Sette Salle means “sev- 
en rooms.” The street was so nam- 
ed because, in ancient times, it 
was the site of seven chambers 
used to store water from a near- 
by aqueduct. The entrance to 
Don Galli’s quarters, and thence 
to the youth center, is a small 
door let into an old wall. 

Don Galli and his lads found 
themselves up against the original 
challenge: moldy and dilapidated 
rooms and the necessity of start- 
ing from scratch. But there were 
seven large rooms and, best of all, 
they looked out onto a full-size 
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playing field. Today the center is 
fit for occupation. There is one 
room for concerts and _ lectures, 
others with billiard tables (pre- 
sented to Don Galli in knocked- 
about but still playable condi- 
tion). And there is a chapel. It 
has an altar and some old seats, 
but is still so far from finished 
that the Blessed Sacrament can- 
not be reserved there. Don Galli 
says Mass there only on Sundays. 

The youth center, limited as it 
is, has an extraordinary range of 
activities. It has a jazz band and 
a choral club. When Bing Crosby 
made his visit, the club presented 
an all-American song program for 
him. Bing was so impressed with 
their singing that he hopped up 
onto the stage and joined in. His 
partners were four club members. 
Gianni Orecchia, Franco De Bel- 
lis, Toni Castellan, and Giuseppe 
Naddeo. Bing told the boys, “You 
must come to America to sing.” 

The orchestra and singers were 
beginning to make a name for 
themselves before Bing got into 
the act. They had appeared with 
some of Italy’s top performers in 
Rome’s leading variety theater, 
and also had sung at the Victor 
Emmanuel memorial. 

The center also has a gymnas- 
ium, but Don Galli is determined 
to train minds as well as bodies. 
He has a foreign-language train- 
ing program, offering English, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. 

Don Galli is a tall, iron-gray- 
haired priest with a dark, hand- 
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some face like that of Pope Pius 
X. He speaks good English, hav- 
ing learned the language in Eng- 
land and America. He has happy 
memories of America; when his 
work first began to be known, he 
was invited to study youth work 
in the U.S. 

“When I stepped from the plane 
in America, people thought I was 
an important cleric from Rome,” 
he recalls with a chuckle. “As 
a matter of fact, I didn’t have a 
cent. I lived in Religious houses.” 

Don Galli hoped to tell Bing 
Crosby about the youth center he 
had inspired, but he missed him 
in Hollywood. “I went to his 
home,” he says, “but he wasn’t 
there; he was on his honeymoon.” 
However, Bing made up for the 
priest’s disappointment during his 
Rome visit. He took his wife with 
him to the center; and Kathy 
made a great hit with Don Galli’s 
78-year-old mother. 

Don Galli’s mother is a spark- 
ling-eyed, remarkably young 78. 
When you meet her you see where 
her son got his sunny disposition. 
She talked to me jokingly about 
him as “my little boy.” (That re- 
minded me of a celebrated remark 

the mother of another priest, 
under whom Don Galli had serv- 
ed in Bologna. When the mother 
of Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
reached her 1ooth birthday, some- 
one observed that she must be 
very proud of her distinguished 
son. “Giacomo,” she replied, “has 
always been a good boy.”) 
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Along the way, as his activities 
—and worries—grew, Don Galli 
decided to admit girls into his 
youth center. Today, in addition 
to the main club, he has three 
others in Rome. All together, he 
guides the recreation of about 500 
young people. Most of them are 
students, with ages ranging be- 
tween 15 and 23. 

Father Abata has told me that 
it is almost impossible for people 
in the U.S. to appreciate the 
youth problems peculiar to a 
country like Italy, where millions 
of older people, deprived of edu- 
cational and other advantages 
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that would be taken for granted 
elsewhere, are still living in the 
past. 

“Teen-agers here are years 
ahead of the old people.” he said. 
“For good or bad, they are in- 
fluenced by the movies, TV, radio, 
and books. They keep up with 
the times. Our job is to give 
those who come under our influ- 
ence a healthy atmosphere in 
which they can see everything in 
the right perspective. We have, in 
these centers, the material out of 
which to make good leaders and 
—through training for marriage— 
good husbands and wives.” 


— IN THE CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH —— 


j 


@® We know that the parents of the Blessed Virgin were Anna and 


Joachim. At least, we think we do. The fact is that these names come 
to us through the apocrypha, ancient books, Biblical in style but not 
divinely inspired as are the books of the Bible. But so many of the things 
the apocrypha told have passed into Christian art and literature that 
their charm if not their authenticity is established. We present the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 


@ Five years ago the Ford Foundation poured $500 million into the 
private colleges and hospitals of the U.S. What the bonanza has meant 
to one Catholic college is told by John Abraham in an article about St. 
Joseph’s in Rensselaer, Ind. 


® Memories of an old-time Christmas are recounted by Doran Hur- 
ley: from Hark the Herald Angels Sing at school through the oyster 
stew of Christmas Eve and the return of the grown-ups from five 
o’clock Mass to the last evening adieus to the Christ Child in his crib. 


@® “A space-age Paul Revere” writer Alan Arnold calls Norap (the 
North American Defense Command). Mr. Arnold gives an exciting ac- 
count of the communications operations that would alert our contin- 
ent in the event of a missile attack. 














Read the inspiring 
life of St. Jude— 
“Patron of Impos- 
sible Causes’? who 
intercedes most 
powerfully for the 
Faithful! 


Know the soul stire 
ring story of St. 
Teresa -—- whose 
fabulous life will 
warm and inspire 
the heart of every 
reader. 


Read the story of 
St. Anthony—‘The 
Wonder Working 
Saint.’’? Feel the 
spiritual impact of 
his words — the 
glory of his deeds! 


the 


lives Of saints 


Selected by Father Thomas Piessmann, O F.M., Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M 


350,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 


ERE in one big volume of 
nearly 600 pages are the in- 
spiring lives of many beloved 
Saints—including very likely your 
own Patron Saint—retold in vivid 
stories and illustrated with 48 
FULL COLOR art treasures by the 
world’s great painters: Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Titian, etc. 

Here is a book that will win an 
honored place in every Catholic 
home, to be read, re-read and cher- 
ished for a lifetime. Examine it 
30 days FREE. Only then can you 
really appreciate the beauty and 
worth of this big best-seller, 


oo 


rela’ is ‘dramatt- 
cally retold in book. 


Praised by Clergy, 
Press and Laity 
ee 

for Sainolle | 

“Stories are i 
and moving. M ifi- 
cent book!"”" — M.K.,. 
Maple Heights, Ohio 





**Excellent collection of 
ives... admirers of St. 


Writings of the Saints 


elected excerpts from R. 
and letters {~—,- Univ. “of he. 


Spelimen, 
of New York 
Examine the Book 30 Days FREE! 
Price Only $8.95 Complete 
rs $1 Monthly if Delighted 
..The calendar of Saints 2 
‘oe bee 


FREE-TRIAL 
COUPON 


Church year. 
MO pense our best k 


grles printed on Tvory 
stories printed on yin sy 
in genuine Artcraft ch r 
a inte inlaid yf 
in Hh 4 beh cover. 
24-Kara id page tops 
mm. cent “church KF end papers 
en great Saints in glorious Full Colors 
ilk ribbon rker...and 


8 mar 
other "distinctive features of rare beauty. aad 
Send No Money! Examine LIVES OF 
SAINTS for 30 days FREE. Fold. tear off 
and mail FREE-Trial Coupon today! 
. & Si Soe Book Clubs Or Canvassers 
John J. Crawley & Ce., Inc., 





PUBLISHER’S PAGE 


At the end of the first quarter century the hundred persons who work on 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST have some expressions of gratitude to make. 

We thank the millions of patient readers who have understood that we 
were doing our very best to give them the best in reading. 

We thank the thousands of pastors who have made copies available for 
purchase in their churches. 

We thank all those who have written us letters, whether of praise or 
criticism, both of which make for editorial judgment. 

We thank the readers who have passed on their copies to others. Each 
copy today has six readers, one of whom is not a Catholic. The number of 
persons who have read THE CATHOLIC DIGEST in its first quarter century is 
well over a billion, thanks to you. 

Most of all we are grateful to God. Once, long ago, a group of priests who 
had just been ordained met with their bishop who had just ordained them. They 
thanked him. He said, “I am happy to have been the instrument of Providence 
in making you priests.” If any person has been made to know and love God 
better through this publication, all who work on it would have an attitude 
similar to that of that bishop. 

We have in these 25 years discovered a simple principle: a publication de- 
voted to religion cannot become great and influential, if it relies on the income 
received from the sale of copies. For that matter, scarcely any publication can. 

General publications supplement their income by the sale of advertising 
space. This enables them to expand, attract better writers, and better editors. 

Religion publications find this the most difficult of tasks. However, we have 
been fortunate indeed in getting substantial and increasing support from a wide 
variety of national advertisers and their agencies. 

The expansion of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST was mostly achieved by the 
establishment of the Decency in Reading Program, which offers a potential 
buyer a choice of 64 Catholic publications and a similar number of the best 
general-interest publications through Catholic student activity. 

This has proved to be beneficial to the Catholic publications, which acquire 
subscribers at little cost; to the schools which add substantially to their budget; 
and to this publication which obtains the means of growth. These three benefits 
are paid by the great general-interest publications with their huge revenue from 
the sale of advertising space. ; 

The program, in addition, benefits the community, in that the reading time 
required for the great number of good publications limits the time which might 
otherwise be harmfully spent on the trash found on the newsstands. 

We have, therefore, to thank the pastors and principals who have put on 
the program 20,500 times. 

The first 25 years come to their end and the second 25 take their beginning 
with the same prayer: 

May all our acts, we pray Thee, O Lord, begin in thy inspiration and con- 
tinue with thy help, so that our every work and prayer may begin with Thee, 


and through Thee finally find its end. 





AT MASS... Follow the Priest 


With Your ST. JOSEPH MISSAL ; 


ST. JOSEPH 


DAILY 


Were SUNDAY MIs 


Ideal for 
Dialogue 


‘ 
NEW REVISED EDITION 


SE the most beautifully illustrated, 
world-famous “Saint Joseph Daily 
Missal” for 10 days without cost. It is 
by far the most modern and easy-to-use 
Daily Missal. Experience the great joy 
of really taking part in every step of 
the Mass with the Priest . . . be in the 
right place at the right time. 


Rs Lit OTOER: 
'The Lord 
(And with) 
(Size of Type) 
ACT NOW! 


“=< sw - - 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH MISSAL” checked below. 
I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dissatis- 
fied, Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a month until 
the full price plus postage is paid. 


DAILY MISSAL CONTINUOUS SUNDAY MISSAL 
[] Artcraft $5.95 (] Arteraft $5.95 
[[] Deluxe $12.50 [[] Deluxe $12.50 


@ Latin-English Ordinary. 
@ Over 50 Full Color lus. 
@ Simplified Arrangement. 





MAIL COUPON fe) 97-0 & 
Dept. CD-11 


Nar 


City 


ITO SAVE: Bag you now wish to make full payment, avoid- 
ing Carrying and postal charges, enclose $5.00 for Art- 
craft Edition and $10.00 for DeLuxe Edition. Send full 
payment on Orders outside United States and Canada. 


50 Full Color Illus. 
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SAINT JOSEPH 
Continuous -.- - 


SAL} 


SPECIAL 
ARTCRAFT 


A COMPLETE MASS 
FOR EACH SUNDAY 
No turning back and forth! 
So handy—it’s the ideal Sun- 
day Missal for Catholics of 

all ages. 


a 


Reads like an Ordinary Book! 


She magnificent new Sunday Missal 
that lets you follow the Holy Mass 
without having to turn back and forth. 
There are NO cross references. Yes, each 
Mass is complete and continuous from 
the beginning to the end 
... word for word! Ideal 
for all ages! Includes 
Latin Responses for 
Dialogue Mass. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Send no money! Simply mail coupon. 
If not delighted return at end of ten 
days and owe nothing. Mail today! 


“Confraternity Version” 
Now you can follow the Priest 
WORD-FOR-WORD as he 
reads from the Pulpit. 


ARTCRAFT EDITION 


the world, 
(Size of Type) 


— Durable Maroon 
cloth with embossed scroll design, gold 
stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons. 


DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible gen- 


uine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold 
edges, long sik ribbons. 








